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know the facts about this unique, patented chair 


» ees 


Reserved seating with a 10 year guarantee. More 
than just a chair. It’s a system of three or more 
sets of comfortable efficient seating in one 

... the finest yet the most economical 

seating facility available and specially 
embossed for your music department 

if you please! You are not asked 

to believe this without proof. We will 

gladly send you a detailed, 

colorfully illustrated brochure 

titled “RESERVE SEATING” 


Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 67 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 


How can we make one chair do the work of three. Send us the 
proof in your brochure titled “RESERVE SEATING 


Firm name... 
Street address 
City State 


individual's name 


Pioneers in Seating for Institutions and Business. Established 1925 





Why the 
ammond Organ 

is a good investment 
or your school... 


Musically speaking... 


Imagine what it will mean to your school to com- 
mand the rich musical resources of the Hammond 
Organ! 

You'll have lively music for assembly or the gym 
classes. Inspiring music for Graduation. Gay music 
for the school dance. Serious music for the class 
room. Appropriate music for any occasion! 


What makes this astonishing versatility possible 
are the exclusive Hammond Harmonic Drawbars, 
which provide literally thousands of different tonal 
combinations—more than with any comparable 
instrument. 


Every day, and around the clock, you can enrich 
school life so many ways with the Hammond Organ! 


Practically speaking... 


You can have music anywhere in your school with 
the Hammond Organ. It’s light in weight, can be 
easily moved from auditorium to class room to 
gym. It fits a small space, plugs in like a lamp. And 
any pianist can readily learn to play it. 

You'll never have any tuning expense, for the 
Hammond Organ can never get out of tune. And 
because the Hammond is built to last, you can 
count on long and faithful service. 

Prices start at $1,350, f.0.b., Chicago. Ask your 
Hammond dealer to demonstrate the model that 
will fit your needs and your budget. 


O RGA N music’s most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 
4230 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinor 

Please send free copy of “How To Geta Hammond Organ 
hanunon organ For Your School.” 

( 7 Please send information on free showing of “The Kind of 

Mail coupon today for free booklet, Music You Want 
“How To Get a Hammond Organ for , — 
Your School.”* Check coupon also for 
information on how to arrange a free 
showing of Hammond's sound-color 
film, ““The Kind of Music You Want.” 


FREE BOOKLET shows how your 
school can raise money for an organ 


Address 


City 





AMP | ORCHESTRA SUGGESTIONS 


Bohemian Song from “Shvanda” (Guenther ) Weinberger 
Didon Overture — : Piccinni 


Ozdemek—dance from “Shvanda” (Guenther ) Weinberger 


FULL nan ae ee af 
ORCHESTRA Pavane pour une Infante Defunte (Chapelier) Ravel 


Purcell Suite (Lubin) ennaee Purcell 
Song from “Moulin Rouge” (“Where is your Heart”) (Isaac) Auric 


Suite for Younger Orchestras, Op. 56 Riegger 


Ue Se GN TI cicccccncsccsacasmiebeeemtasabihenenteiiatiinenal Cowell 
Canon on a Ground Bass (Riegger)~..-..-------- Purcell 
Fall Scene & Fair Dance (Violin & Clarinet Solos) ~....._._._._._._--_Beckwith 


5 Instrumental Pieces (Glass) ra Handel 


STRING Little Suite on Canadian Folk Songs : ee ____ Somers 
ORCHESTRA & Pieces in the First Position, Op. 2. = ________ Hindemith 


Pumpkin-Eater’s Little Fugue pain aaa ememaae McBride 
Sarabande & Pastorale (Akon) 
Sonata da Chiesa in E minor, Op. 1, No. 2 (Glass) -~.-...--.---~-_Corelli 


Valley of the Moon Na __Mourant 


We will be pleased to send scores on approval. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


1 Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Representing Bote & Bock * Breitkopf & Haertel * Doblinger + Enoch * Eschig * France Music * Kahnt 
* Leuckart * Nagel * O6csterreichischer Bundesveriag * Philharmonia Pocket Scores * Schott * 
Simrock * Sonzogno * Suvini Zerboni * Union Musical Esponola * Universal Edition. 
Distributing BMI * BMI-Canada * Schroeder & Gunther 


ONE WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET e NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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MENC—1959. Following is the schedule 
of MENC Division meetings for 1959: 
Eastern Jan. 23-27, Buffalo, N. 


(See pages 33, 58 and cover picture) 


Southwestern Feb. 2: , Wichita, Kans. 


Northwest... Mar. 4-7, Seattle, Wash. 
Western Mar. 22 Salt Lake City 
Southern April , Roanoke, Va 
North Central May 7-10, Chicago, Ill 

A biennium interim meeting of the 
presidents of the MENC federated state 
music educators associations will be held 
at the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan in August 1959 


MENC—1960, 1962. For your calendar 
here are the dates and convention cities 
for the next two biennial national con 
ventions of the Music Educators Na 

tional Conference: 
March 18-23, 1960 Atlantic City, N.J 
March 16-21, 1962 Chicago, Il 
The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance 
advance of » dates given 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERI( ANS, 
annual five-week series of free : 

by the National Symphony f 

schools students v ting W Bes MB og 
will open _ 15 and continue through 
May = A concert is scheduled 
every ening during that period at 
7:45 and lasting about one hour. School 
groups planning to come to Washington 
this spring are all invited to attend 
For further information and free tickets 
write to Ralph Black, Manager, National 
Symphony, Hotel Roosevelt, 16th & V 
Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ASCD. The fourteenth annual confer 
ence of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development is sched 
uled for Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1 
through 5, 1959. ASCD, a department of 
the NEA, has planned for visitation in 
the schools in the Cincinnati area. Areas 
of visitation include instrumental and 
vocal music. Participants may also select 
desired level of visitation, pe of pupil 
to be observed and type of con munity 
to be studied. 


NAMM 1959 CONVENTION is scheduled 
for June 23 1 I York. The 
headqus arter rs and exhibits will be in 
the Hotel »w Yorker and the New 
York Trade Show Building. A_ twelve- 
page illustrated booklet is available to 
all interested indi y members from 
the National Ass ) »f Music Mer- 
chants, West Adams Street, ¢ hicago 
6, Illinoi 


E AST MEE TS West IN HAWAII 
which 
March 
yns will 
ing 0 nu ( author 
from Japan and the mainland 
States. Honolulu’s leading mu 
educational organize will 
é cipate in the fe al. Co 
chairmen of the Folk Music Festi are 
John M. Kelly, Jr., directo ) the 
Palama Settlement Music School, and 
Dr. Gerald Erwin, director of . 
Education, Department of Publ 


struction 
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Nitaduve ee MdiMl 
Brahms 

TTY ery Barber 


For a living, he barbers just for fun he plays a trumpet 
Although he was probably a better ‘musician’ thirty years ago, 
he never had more fun with Music than he's having right now 
relaxing between customers, with a few measures on the same 
Leblanc trumpet his high school band director recommended 
when he was a boy. Kind of takes a fellow's mind off the day-to 
day grind what exciting memories it conjures up, too, of fun 
filled years in the school band with the Leblanc trumpet that still 


adds so much fun and enjoyment to his everyday life 
Musical Instruments That Help Build Reputation and Security 


For Those Who Seek Beauty and Expression Through Music 
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Exciting * Dynamic * Sital contributions 


to your musical program 


CZARDAS D’AMOUR — GASTON JEAN & M. SAINT PAUL, 
arranged by Floyd E. Werle 


A vivacious number of exciting contrasts in scoring and tempo including brilliant 
cadenzas for Clarinet and Flute. Excellent program material! 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score 1.00 


CELEBRATION SCENE — DON GiLLIs 


A rousing march finale from the charming ballet, ‘‘Twinkle Toes.'' Colorful instrumental 


scoring and engaging counter-melodies. 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 


WAGNER SHOWCASE — arr. DONALD |. MOORE 


An inspiring number based on excerpts from several of Wagner's famous operas, 
including March from “‘Tannhauser'’, Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger'’ and others. 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 


most distinctive Band Publications of all time -- 
LA FIESTA MEXICANA — H. OWEN REED 


A work of tremendous magnitude, combining rich harmonic shadings with dynamic 
ihythmic effects. Establishes a new dimension in sound. 

Full Band (including Full Score and Offstage Parts) $28.00; Sym. Band (Includes Full 
Score and Offstage Parts) $35.00; Full Score (Sep.) $6.00 


PASSION IN PAINT — HENRI RENE, 
arranged by Floyd E. Werle 


A Suite of vitality and freshness capturing the fire and sensuality of three world- 


famous paintings. Scored with a magnificent display of stimulating rhythms and rich 


harmonies 


Full Band $13.00; Sym. Band $17.00; (Each includes Full Score); Full Score (Sep.) $3.50 


TULSA — DON GiLLIs 


Brilliantly conceived by one of America’s most gifted composers, ‘‘Tulsa’’, with its 
powerful sonority, intense vitality, and pulsating rhythms, will make a most note- 
worthy addition to your band library 


Full Band (Including Full Score) $17.00; Sym. Band (Including Full Score) $22.00; 
Full Score (Sep.) $4.00 


WITCHES’ DANCE STRAUSSIANA 
(Polka, Mazurka, Waltz) 
Will Williams, arr. Jo Plee J. Strauss—Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
An excellent setting based on three fas- 
cinating melodies of the famous Vien- 
nese Waltz-King, cross-cued and not 
strumenitation difficult. 
Set A $8.50; Set B $11.00; Set C 
Set A $4.00; Set B $6.00; Set C $8.00; $13.50; (Each Set includes Full Score); 
Piano-Conductor $1.00 Full Score (Sep.) $4.00 


irons taciaesis 





(Hexentanz) 


A dashing presto alla breve number with 
inventive contrasts in harmony and in- 





, Orchestra* or Band*)— 


Franz Lehar, text and arr. by David Bennett 
Excerpts from Lehar’s most famous operetta. (*Orchestra and Band 


CHORAL 
( parts on rental) 
MATERIAL ; a brilliant concert version that just about any mixed chorus could perform. A new set of 


f words vribute spark and vitality to the lilting music For a sparkling number that will 
of outstanding : add a happy ten minutes to any concert, you can't help but chalk up a winner with this one 
merit! — Sees - a 
Fer Mixed Veices | THE <r FOX AND THE GULLIBLE RAVEN (Carry! & . 

3 Jonat 6 


( ) > Perhops the cleverest number of the year and every SATB group should include 
, of the West) 


this composition on one or 
GEOGRAPHICAL FUGUE, For Speak ing Chorus—(Ernst Toch) 50 


hythms ever invented. The idea is fascinating, and you'll 


more programs Musi« 


e bes! woys to teach r 
ve (| up as a program possibility until you ve tried it (School Musician) 


e Visit our exhibit at the MENC Divisional Meetings e¢ 


Lek Le INC., 1619 Broadway + New York 19, N.Y. 
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FESTIVAL OF BERLIN, to be held in 
West Berlin from September 20 to Oc- 
tober 6, 1959, will include an interna- 
tional music program. The annual Berlin 
sstival presents opera, symphony con- 

, theatrical works, ballets and dance 
ams, art exhibitions, cultural exhi- 

and lectures, Among the many 
‘rnational guests will be the Chicago 
phony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. 


ALL-AMERICAN CHORUS will 
sur Europe in the summer of 1959 
r on of James Allen Dash. 
riven free of charge, 

tour being to 

on a person-to 

tinerary includes 

s Paris, 

and 


CHURCH MUSIC as i graduate-level 
field of concentration was announced by 
Schoo 0 Musik of the 

ester. The new cours¢ 

on the practical 

organists and choi: 

the aster of 

Music and Arts 


intended for stu 


BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY, created 
a the re ilt of a « perative effort b 
any } iblic ind parochial high chool 
sic director of Greater Bostor 
yrdinated by the B« 
enter at tl lr 


RECREATION MONTH 
\ Re 


Vorld Througt 


reat 
the 1959 theme 


Month n Ju 


Recreat 


1-Recreatior 


NATS-MEN(¢ COLLABORATION 
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There s a Bit of 
Chopin 

in Every Cowboy 


Let's face it . he could never make a living from Music 
doesn't want to. But here's a fellow who gets a big kick out of 
playing ‘‘that ol’ sax’ just for the fun of it. Same thing's true 
of a lot of folks in all walks of life; some-time musicians who 
never intended to make Music their career, but still play musical 
instruments just for fun Though they may have lost something in 
technique since their student days, theirs is a richer, fuller life 
with Music. Whether they play for the fun of it — or for a living, 
Leblanc musical instruments contribute greatly to the satisfaction 


and enjoyment of those who create Music 








Musical Instruments Thet Help Build 
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For Those Who Seek Beauty and Expression Through Music 
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‘rr BAND 


ALLELUJA (from the motet Exultate, Jubilate)—W. A. Mozart 
Arranged by Walter Beeler for band with soprano solo, vocal quartet, 
chorus, cornet solo or brass quartet. 

Full Band $6.00 
Symphonic Band $9.00 
Chorus Parts (Oct. No. 10249) .25 


AIR (SUITE IN D MAJOR)—J. S. Bach 
Transcribed for band by Philip J. Lang. 
Full Band with Full Score $6.00 
Symphonic Band with Full Score $9.00 

















CAVALCADE — Ken Whitcomb 
Fuli Band with Condensed Score $6.00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed Score $9.00 


A MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENT—Fred Kepner 

This Overture is a miniature tone poem depicting Tournament Day in 
medieval England. 

Full Band with Condensed Score $6.00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed Score $9.00 


PERIOD PIECE (Gavotte)—Philip J. Lang 
_ Full Band with full and condensed scores $4.50 
Symphonic Band with full and condensed scores $6.00 


TWO MOODS FOR BAND — Gardner Read 

An original for band in two contrasting movements. The first, pastoral, with subtle coloring and 

imaginative —the second, gay and spirited. A delightful coupling. 

Full Band with Full Score $6.00 

Symphonic Band with Full Score $7.50 
Sample copies available on request. Address Educational Dept. 


TWO NEW INSTRUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 





Transcribed and Adapted for Flute and Piano 
by LOUIS MOYSE 

FORTY LITTLE PIECES IN PROGRESSIVE 

ORDER FOR BEGINNER FLUTISTS— Includes TI ME TO TOOT 

Sack, Nencet, ‘Mayen, Mesert, Sestheven, Selected and arranged by Rae Hansen and H 

Schubert and Schumann $1.50 Dudley Mairs. An interesting variety of tunes for 


ALBUM OF SONATINAS FOR YOUNG classroom playing and school programs. For Song 
FLUTISTS—In progressive order by Clementi, ran Oe. Ver eeay 7 ce 
Kuhlau, J. C. Bach, Beethoven, Telemann, Sample copy available 


Mozart and Schubert $2.50 
G. SCHIRMER 
NEW YORK 17 3 EAST 43rd STREET 
In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
Established 1861 * Publisher of Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics 


NEW! FORTY PRE-BAND SELECTIONS 
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BOOKS ON RECREATION. A compre- 
hensive guide to books on all phases of 
recreation, published by the National 
Recreation Association, catalogs over 
800 books of 128 publishers. Representa- 
tive titles are How to Lead Group Sing- 
ing, Singing Holidays, The Child’s Un 
foldment Through Music, Starting and 
Developing a Rhythm Band. The Guide 
is divided into 47 categories by subject 
and is indexed by title and author for 
easy reference, Copies are available at a 
cost of 50c by writing to the National 
tecreation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York 





NMC MUSIC. Recently reviewed from 
the National Music Camp are two cata- 
logs: No. 1 lists orchestral music and 
No. 2 orchestral accompaniments for all 
types of concerti, solo pieces, operatic 
arias and songs. The works are avail 
able on a rental basis. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Music Li 
brary, National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan. 


BAND MANUAL prepared by Nilo Hovey 
has gone into its fourth printing after 
over half a million copies have been 
distributed in a two-year period. The 
Manual has been supplemented with a 
series of seven quizzes covering all the 
material in the book. Grading forms and 
instructions make the quizzes convenient 
to administer and serve to increase the 
teaching effectiveness of the Manual 
Hovey is Education Director for H. & A 
Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 





A FRENCH HORN BROCHURE, pre 
pared for Roth-Reynolds by James 
Chambers, solo horn of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, covers such 
topics as the single and double horn 
and the merits of the F and Bb horns, 
advice to beginning students for the 
correct playing position, and use of the 
right hand. Copies of the brochure are 
available from Roth-Reynolds, 1729 Su 
perior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Ask 
for Chambers-Reynolds French Horn 
Brochure. 


OF GOOD REPORT. “The League Story 
1957-58” is the annual report of the 
activities of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, Inc. Music Educators 
find this brief account interesting and 
inspiring. The League’s office address is 
Post Office Box 164, Charleston, West 
Virginia 






There's a Bit of 
Haydn | 
m Every Housewife 






First chair clarinetist in the high school band — four years 





ago. Today, a happily married homemaker who put away her 





band uniform when she graduated, but never lost her love of 





Music . . . never put away her Leblanc clarinet. You'd be sur- 





prised how a ‘music break’’ helps brighten her day; breaks up 





the daily housework routine. For her and millions like her, 





Music is not a career, but it does play an important part in her 





everyday life. We are proud that Leblanc musical instruments 





help contribute so much lasting beauty and enjoyment to those 





who appreciate and create Music . . . whether it be on the con- 





cert stage, in school bands and recording studios . . . or in their 






own homes. 









Musical Instruments That Help Build Reputation and Security 


LEBLANG 


For Those Who Seek Beauty 
and Expression Through Music 
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FOR BAND DIRECTORS. “The Band 
Program From Classroom to Concert” is 
the title of a different type of catalog 
now available from Carl Fischer, Inc. A 


guide to pre-instrument materials, class 
methods and band books, it also classi- 
fies program music by composer, cate- 
gory, grade and title. Band directors who 
have not yet received a copy may secure 


it by dropping a post card to Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 56-62 Cooper Square, New 
York 3, New York. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. Recently made 
available are “AV-864,” a guide to the 
Audio-Visual provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and “AV 
on the Air,” a booklet giving suggestions 
for the use of commercial broadcasting 
facilities for instructional purposes or 
for presenting to the public information 
about the schools. Single copies of the 
first publication are free from _ the 
National Audio-Visual Association, Box 
337, Fairfax Circle, Fairfax, Virginia. 
Quantities are available at the rate of 7c 
each. “AV On the Air” can be obtained 
from the Audio-Visual Commission on 
Public Information, Room 2230, 250 West 
57 Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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TEPS. The Second Bowling Green Con 
ference has become known as one of the 
most outstanding education meetings of 
1958. Obtainable from the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA is a 32-page pam- 
phlet entitled “The Education of Teach- 
ers: New Perspectives.” Presenting ma- 
terial drawn from the Conference, the 
brochure has been prepared to further 
State TEPS Commissions efforts and will 
be furnished free in quantity. 

The complete report of the second 
Bowling Green Conference, also now 
available from NEA, will be reviewed in 
a later issue of MEJ. 

[The second Bowling Green Confer- 
ence; 399 pages; $3.25.] 
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MOZARTEUM SHORT COURSE is a 
part of one of the two tours offered in 
1959 by the Temple University Depart- 
ment of Music Education in its tenth 
anniversary season of summer travel. 
Tour “A” will include music festivals in 
Holland, Bayreuth and Salzburg and an 
intensive course of lectures at the Mo 
zarteum in Salzburg. Tour “B” covers 
eleven countries including many music 
and art centers Undergraduate and 
graduate credit may be earned. The 
tours are under the general direction of 
Wilbert Hitchner of the University. 





























by MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 





A complete program for grades | 
through 6 promotes deeper under- 
standing and systematic growth in the 
skills of music. 


Phe vitality and appeal of the content 
stimulate enjoyable, successful learn- 
ing —a new level of achievement for 
pri ftes every pupil. 

fer ae ; 

Ps a 

Bact lets TEACHER’S BOOK AND TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE 

Want ILLINOIS PRESIDENT-ELECT HILL is 


congratulated by current president of 
the IMEA, Esther Duncan, Other new 


officers of the Illinois Music Educators 
Association, in the picture left to right 
are Leo Sliva and Everett Crane, Board 
members; Ruth Helen Burlison, secre 


tary; Bruce Houseknecht, vice-president. 
Also elected to the Board was Sadie Raf- 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY ferty. Daniel Perrino was elected band 
representative to the Illinois High 
Chicago—San Francisco—Dallas—Atlanta School Association. President E. Arthur 
Hill and his new officers will assume of 
fice in June 1959 
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Thi Mbong THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 
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C FLUTE 








Cc PICCOLO 


Car in... year out... 

Armstrong flutes and piccolos continue 
their unquestioned leadership in musical 
perfection and mechanical excellence. 


Play them ...judge for yourself. 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-nine 





for your 


Music Program 


Color Filmstrips with 
Correlated Musical 
Recordings 


All by Jam Handy instruments of the 
Symphony Orchestra 
String Instruments 
Woodwind Instruments 
Brass Instruments 
* Percussion Instruments 
SEE AND Melodious Percussion Instruments 
The Orchestra 


Opera and Ballet 
HEAR Stories 
Lohengrin 
* The Magic Flute 
THESE Aide 
The Barber of Seville 
The Mastersingers 
IN YOUR Coppélia 
Music Stories 
***Scholastic Teacher Award Winner 
OWN Peter and the Wolf 
Hansel and Gretel 
The Nutcracker 
CLASSROOM Peer Gynt 
} The Firebird 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
-ASK Stories of Music 
Classics 
***Scholastic Teacher Award Winner 
FOR A The Sleeping Beauty 
William Tell 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
1-4 a sie The Swan Lake 
The Bartered Bride 
Scheherazade 


NOW! 


2821 East Grand Bovlevord + Detroit 11, Michigan 


ARTS FELLOWSHIP. The Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship in the Arts 
will again be awarded by the Committee 
at the University of Illinois. The fel- 
lowship yields the sum of $1500, which 
is to be used by the recipient toward de- 
fraying the expenses of advanced study 
of the Fine Arts in America or abroad. 
Requests for application blanks and in- 
structions should be addressed to Dean 
Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


ASCAP HOUSE, a new unit for the 
housing project of the American Opera 
Workshop of the National Music Camp 
is a gift of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers. The 
Society has also given two annual schol- 
arships to be offered in ASCAP’s name 
to deserving young composers, libret- 
tists, or performers. The American 
Opera Workshop plans to perform 
twenty American Operas during its 
premier season on 42 evenings of the 
camp’s eight week summer session. 
ASCAP House is scheduled for occu 
pancy at the beginning of the 1959 
season. 


NFMC VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIP has been 
offered by the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, New York. A full tuition 
scholarship of $1,000 a year, it will be 
awarded initially in the fall of 1959 and 
is renewable for three successive years. 
This scholarship is available to junior 
and student members of the National 
Federation of sixteen years and over 
The applicant must be a high school 
senior who will enter Eastman next fall. 
The Eastman Scholarship marks another 
significant development in the National 
Federation’s “crusade for strings.” 


NACWPI. The Sixth Annual Competition 
of the National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instructors has 
been announced for the school year 
1958-59. Competition for this year is 
restricted to the following categories: 
(1) Brass solos, (2) woodwind solos, (3) 
percussion solos, (4) brass ensembles up 
to six players, (5) woodwind ensembles 
up to six players, (6) percussion en- 
sembles up to six players, (7) mixed 
wind and percussion ensembles up to six 
players. The winning composition will 
be published by the University Music 
Press of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Corres- 
pondence concerning the contest should 
be sent to Robert W. Buggert, School of 
Music, University of Wichita, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has an 
nounced a competition for the composi 
tion of new songs and marches for the 
University. The winning song will be 
presented by the glee club if it is ap- 
propriate, and the winning march by the 
band in the fall. First prize is $150, 
second prize $100. The contest is open 
to any student or alumnus of the Uni 
versity. Deadline for submitting manu 
scripts, May 1. All inquiries and manu 
scripts should be addressed to Dean Ear! 
V. Moore, School of Music, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Hor that vibin Sparkle | 


Spark the enthusiasm of your students with 


interesting, practical, new supplementary material. 


Breeze-Easy Recital Pieces 


for TRUMPET « ALTO SAXOPHONE ¢ FLUTE ¢ CLARINET ¢ 
TROMBONE (or baritone) 


Collections of solo supplements designed specifically for use with the 
BREEZE-EASY METHODS, yet excellent for use with any instrumental 
method. Excellent recreational material dealing with each step of the 
learning process... for a thorough grounding of each new problem 


... for the earliest solo performance of each student. 


Music for Kveryone Series 


THE WORLD’S BEST EASY — CLARINET — TRUMPET — ALTO 
SAXOPHONE — TENOR SAXOPHONE solos or Duets with Piano 


Accompaniment, and TROMBONE (or baritone) Solos with piano accompaniment, 


Arranged to specifications keeping all reading and range problems well 
within the ability of any elementary or junior high school student, the 
arrangements are slightly more advanced than the BREEZE EASY 
RECITAL PIECES. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
F a 619 West 54th Street 
ree 1 ° New York 19, N. Y. nee 
Still more sparkle Please send me the New Band Catalog. 
...our new Band Catalog ii ainninnnenmnnarnnnenneabeianinnnc ; 
is just off the press. Let us 
mail you one. Check the 


coupon and mail TODAY. sity Zone pipaeuiiice 
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New Brilliance for Brass! 


Robbine Collection Jor 
BRASS CHOIR 


(Quarto Size) 
e 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 





BRASS CHOIR 
A superb collection of 8 carefully 
selected contemporary compositions 
enabling the Brass Choir group to 
express itself with a variety of musical 
moods, contrasts and colors. 





Instrumentation 
FOREVER YOURS Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


(from “A MAN CALLED PETER”) 
b> Mikes Menai 2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


GALBA’S MARCH 3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


(from “QUO VADIS"’) 
by Miklos Rozsa Ist and 2nd F Horns 


HAIL NERO, 3rd and 4th F Horns 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miktes Resse 3rd and 4th Eb Horns 


LYGIA 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


MARDI GRAS 


(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE’) 
by Ferde Grofe 


PRELUDE AND SERMON 
OF PETER Baritone (Treble Clef) 


(from “QUO VADIS") Tuba 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA Timpani 


by M. Malneck and R. Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


Ist Trombone 
2nd Trombone 
3rd Trombone 


Baritone (Bass Clef) 


Drums 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 





EACH BOOK ....... 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 








FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL 





GEORGE GERSHWIN Memorial Founda- 
tion of Cinema-Victory Lodge of B’nai 
B’rith, Inc. has established two one-year 
full tuition scholarships for deserving 
students in music composition. One 
scholarship at Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore honors the Conservatory Di 
rector, Peter Mennin, and the other at 
the Juilliard School in New York has 
been presented to Juilliard’s director, 
Mr. William Schuman. Further informa 
tion may be secured from the schools. 


AMERICAN MUSIC ABROAD. The Inter 
national Music Relations Department of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
has announced that it will award for the 
third successive year a $1,000 prize to 
the individual artist or musical ensemble 
judged to have done the most to further 
the performance of American music 
abroad. Artists or groups eligible for 
the award should send details to Grace 
Spofford, 331 East 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y 


INTERNATIONAL, The twelfth Prague 
Spring International Competition (flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn) will be 
held beginning May 2, 1959, as part of 
the International Music Festival Prague. 
Open to players of all nationalities who 
will not be older than thirty in 1959 
Entrants must apply by letter to the 
secretariat of the Prague Spring Inter- 
national Music Festival, House of Ar- 
tists, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia. 


MERRIWEATHER POST CONTEST for 

igh school violinists, cellists and 
pianists deadline is March 1, 1959. Con- 
testants recommended by music teacher, 
school principal or conductor, and able 
to perform a complete concerto will com 
pete for the award of $2,000 and guest 
appearance with the National Symphony 
and Washington Civic Symphony. Ralph 
Black, National Symphony manager, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Washington, D.C., has 
complete information 


TEACHERS GO TO WORK. Three grad- 
uate students from Indiana University 
(Bloomington) School of Music entered 
college teaching positions last fall. Left 
to right: James R. Floyd, Mus.D., be 
came dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Corpus Christi, Tex.; Wil 
liam Appel, M.M., is teaching voice and 
directing the opera workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, and Evelyn 
McGerrity, M.M., is teaching voice at 
Oberlin College, Ohio. At right is Dean 
W. C. Bain of I.U. School of Music. 

Three other students from I.U. are 
playing with professional orchestras 
this season, Martha Noyes, M.M., is cel- 
list, with the Houston Symphony under 
Leopold Stokowsky; Joseph Kleeman, 
Mus.B. in string bass, is playing with the 
St. Louis Symphony under Edouard van 
Remortel, and Michael Hatfield, bac 
elor of science in music, is with the 
Indianapolis Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Izler Solomon 
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How po YOU Buy PIANOS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 


Piano Lessons Are 
An Essential Part 
Of A Good Education 


Among all the varied problems that every music educator 
faces from time to time, none is probably more confusing 
or difficult than the informed selection of proper pianos 
for school work. A// manufacturers say their pianos are 
best—yet few of their products can meet really rigid 
Specifications. 


What ARE the Piano Characteristics 
You Require? 


Almost all experts agree that school pianos are required 
to take many times as much punishment as a piano built 
for home usage. They also agree that the tone properties 
should be of higher order, to encourage maximum appre- 
ciation by the student—that the pianos should be so con- 
structed as to be thoroughly dependable, long-lived, and 
able to hold their tune. 


These Characteristics Call for QUALITY 


All these characteristics call for high-quality acoustic de- 
sign, high-quality materials and high-quality workmanship. 
This kind of quality is costly—it requires the expenditure 
of extra dollars by any manufacturer who attempts to 
supply it. 

For many years, practically all pianos have been in 
a competitive race to capture the school market. Since many 
schools and institutions make their purchases on the basis 
of competitive bids, the easiest way to make sales is to 
offer the lowest price. 

Technically, of course, almost anything with 88 keys, 
strings, actions, etc. can be called a “School Piano”, even 
if it barely qualifies as a piano at all. When low price 
becomes the deciding factor in making sales, the temptation 
to reduce all manufacturing costs, and all standards of 
quality, becomes very obvious. The result is that most school 
studio pianos are among the lowest-priced pianos on the 
market. In fact, some brands which boast certain features 
such as special back constructions, reinforced hammers, etc. 
in their small pianos, even omit those “advertised features” 
from their school pianos! 

This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact 
that almost all “school pianos” are larger instruments than 
the average “home” piano. Obviously, it is impossible for 
these larger pianos to cost less money than spinets and 
consoles, and yet be as well-built or as good as the smaller 
instruments! 


Is Story & Clark WRONG to Build 
BETTER School Pianos ? 


Story & Clark does not and cannot agree with the policy of 
reducing the quality of any school pianos. Quite the con- 
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trary. To our minds, schools should demand the very best: 
The young talent of America is being trained by the stand- 
ards of school pianos which are often subjected to abnor- 
mally harsh treatment. Therefore, over the past ten years we 
have substantially raised the quality of our school pianos, 
to the point where they are the finest pianos we manufac- 
ture. Rather than being the lowest-priced instruments in our 
line, they are among the very top-priced, and the extra 
dollars are spent on the inside, rather than the outside of 
our School Pianos. 

We submit that this policy makes the Story & Clark 
School 44 Piano the finest instrument available for its 
purpose. 





Write For This 
VALUABLE Free Book 


To meet the extremely difficult 

requirements to which school 

pianos are subjected, several fine 

music schools and other organ- 

izations have drawn up specifications intended to assure 
quality construction. One such specification was pre- 
pared by Dr. Elwyn Carter, Head of the Music. Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and is quoted in the Music Educators National 
Conference publication “Music Buildings, Rooms and 
Equipment”. 

This famous specification is part of an extremely 
helpful, 12-page booklet now available—"How to Buy 
Pianos for Your School’, It describes your problem, 
quotes Dr. Carter's specifications verbatim, and shows 
exactly how the Story & Clark School Piano meets or 
exceeds each paragraph of the specifications. 

The book is not highly technical. It is readable 
and informative, will reduce your buying problems to 
their simplest elements. You will be glad to have read it. 
Use the coupon below for securing your free copy. 





Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. E) 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way, please 
send me: 

C] A copy of 12-page booklet “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 


[ ] Economical plans for financing school pianos 
NAMI 
STREET 


CITY 








NeW CHORAL COLLECTION 
WE SING TO LEARN 


by 
JANE M. MARSHALL 
Illustrated by Mary Elizabeth Montgomery 
This little book is a two-way approach to some vocal problems 
common to all group singing. Part I contains a round and six 
fun” songs, each of which describes a particular problem and 
suggests ways of dealing with it. Part II contains six “perform- 
ance” songs about great heroes, each of which illustrates one of 
the problems introduced in Part I. There is a “Now To Do It” 
song to fit each “How To Do It” song (except the round). 


(O 4126) Price 


NEW ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
OUR FAMOUS MARCHES 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by 
HOWARD E. AKERS ' 


Contains many of the world’s best loved marches, faithfully 
transcribed from band to modern orchestra. Included are a 
famous processional, special festival hymn and patriotic and 
service music. Marches include: Our Director, U. S. Air Force 
(Army Air Corps), Washington Post, and America. 


(O 4064) Parts, each .85; Conductor $1.50 


NEW BRASS BOOK 


THE 


BEGINNING TRUMPETER 


by 
SIGMUND HERING 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


private, or supplementary study 
$1.00 


4 melodie method for class, 


(O 40289) Price 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


CARL FISCHER 


INC 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 














THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Practical Introductory Musical lastrument 
With Classroom Method at Minimum Cost 


Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 


Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece. Nickelpiated 
Key of C. Two octaves 
Enthusiastically received since 1936 by teachers and children, 
grades 4 through 10 
Used in public, parochial, and private schools in New York, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Salt Lake City, Dallas, ete., and in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States, 
and in foreign countries 
One Price—Any Quantity. Postage prepaid. EXCEPT on orders for less than $6.00, 
add 26c toward mailing costs 


Piane Accompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 
MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 
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PIANO ACTIONS are explained by 
words, photographs and diagrams in a 
new brochure for the Wood & Brooks 
Company, Makers of Piano Ivories, Keys 
and Actions, Buffalo 7, New York. Copies 
of the pamphlet may be secured from the 
company. 


BACH TRANSCRIPTIONS. “New Ap- 
proach to Piano Transcriptions and In- 
terpretation of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Music” is the subject treated in a new 
work by Dr. Arthur Briskier just pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc. This 48-page 
manual, with a preface by the world 
renowned cellist and Bach authority, 
Pablo Casals, deals with the justification 
of piano transcriptions and interpreta- 
tions of these transcriptions. Price: 
$2.00. 


A MUSIC FOLDER, on the front cover 
of which is printed a special warm-up 
chorale by Lucien Cailliet, is a recent 
contribution of Leblanc. Band directors 
have noted that the Cailliet chorale is 
pitched in a favorable register with its 
melodic contents moving within short 
intervals. For further information, see 
your local dealer or write G. Leblanc 
Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


SYNTHETIC BOWHAIR is one of the 
products of the future, according to 
Heinrich Roth of the Scherl & Roth 
Corporation. It is said that it will be more 
durable than natura! horsehair, though it 
will require more frequent rosinning. 
Roth has already demonstrated the product 
at a string instrument teachers meeting 
held at the University of Illinois. Infor- 
mation is available from Scherl & Roth, 
Inc., 1729 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


NEW CLARINET DESIGN of the Martin 
Freres instruments is explained in illus- 
trative literature now available from 
Martin Freres Woodwinds, Buegeleisen 
& Jacobson, Inc., 5 Union Square, New 
York 3, New York. 


RESERVE SEATING is the title of a 
brochure which explains the merits of 
the Clarin Manufacturing Company’s 
folding tablet arm chair for use in band 
rooms, conference rooms and auditori- 
ums. It is available from the Clarin 
Manufacturing Company, 4640 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


MARCHING BAND FILMS taken at the 
Purdue University football games in the 
fall of 1958 are now available for loan 
to school and civic groups. A teaching 
guide outlining the Purdue Band’s sys- 
tem of marching accompanies each film. 
Also available are films from the 1955, 
1956 and 1957 seasons. The films may be 
obtained by writing to Professor L. D. 
Miller, Audio-Visual Department, Memo- 
rial Center, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. They are loaned without 
charge to schools and civic groups within 
the state of Indiana. There is a charge 
of $1 for those sent outside the state. 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR’S HANDBOOK 
by popular festival director, Walter 
Ehret, is a new publication of the Ed- 

ird B, Marks Corporation. Price $2.00. 
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Vincent Abato 
inguisbed Classical 


Kalman Opperman 
ist, Autbor and 
cher @ 


Bernard Portnoy 
liard Instructor 
ecording Artist 


Philip Bodner 
tinguished 
ording Artist 


rinet Soloist 


Hank D’Amico 
owned Jazz 
ist 


Buster Bailey 


Clinically ‘Tested and Approved by these Fine Artists 


Not often do such distinguished artists act as critics. Mustrated brochure on request. Write Box K 
When they do, as here, they agree MALERNE has 
what it takes...and more. , 
a | 
When superb woodwinds are needed, woodwinds | + ») | 3} y xy] 


featuring true French craftsmanship and full voice, 
intonation and subtle overtones ...woodwinds 
priced within the student budget, the answer is 


PARIS, FRANCE & CIE 


DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Here's a tonic 
for your Spring Programs! 


BAND 
THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS La Petite 
pevegy: 5 arr. Yoder. New—easy delightful. 
e ot Par n spring! Full $6.00 Sym. $8.50. 
A COLONIAL RHAPSODY- Madden. A glittering 


f Rev America 


Diligence) 
The es 


liccoaes 
} nary Mea. 
} $4.00 Svn $3 50 
QAORIA-A Anton Bruckner, arr. Schoettle. From the Mass Ne 
SATB chorus and band. A cla sic »f 
for Band and Chorus 
Sym. $10.00, Choru 

r+ Af 
JUNGLE DRUMS: Lecuona, arr. John J. Morrissey. A rich 
nt of this exciting work. + oh fone 


iting wer aeme 


} $4 0 Svr $8.5 ). 


4 y 


PRELUUS ANO FUGUE | in D Minor-Handel, arr. Mairs. A 
Ng Transcriy The contrapuntal lines 
ed. Med. Full $6.00, Sym. $8.50. 
CONCERTO- Warrington. For 
D meian 


Mea. 


? n 


] 


Sako" 
Yr The brilliant 


} ind 


ORIGINAL 


y 


{) 


$ 
SWING YOUR PARTNER. Morrissey. A square dance 
te Ame 


$8.50 


pirit and bounce of 


J 


$6.00, Sym 


that yofure | é 


x iIaANnce Mead 


CHORUS 
sar rps FOLK SONGS for Mixed wetness 


The “CLAY WARNICK Series—for fresher—gayer pro- 
SATB and Piano. 25¢ each. 

MY GAL SAL—Dresser 

PAPER DOLL—Black 

THE PEANUT VENDOR—Simons 
POINCIANA—Simons 

SAY "SI SI'"—Lecuona 


grams. 
BALLIN’ THE JACK—Smith 
THE BREEZE AND !—Lecuona 
IINGLE DRUMS—Lecuona 
MALAGUENA—Lecuona 
MANHATTAN—Rodgers and Hart 
YOURS—Roig 
| WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW—Howard 
MARTA, Rambling Rose of the Wildwood—Simons 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP—La Rocca 
PLAY, FIDDLE, PLAY—Deutsch/Altman 


and—if your choruses need a shot in the arm— 


THE CHORAL CONDUCTORS' HANDBOOK—Walter 
Ehret $2.00 


We have FREE reference choral copies and scores for you. 
Write Dept. Y. 


*nd St New York [9 NY 


DUCATORS Jor RNAL 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic fame. Color 
disc tor colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges, = 

Schools, Churches, 


More Impressive 
Spring Concerts 


A complete selection otf 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col Choirs. Complete with 
ors and shades. Send to batteries $18.00 Dz. 
day for FREE catalogs 8”. $21.00 Ds. 12” 
C-10 (Choir Robes and Plus postage. Sample 
Accessories); J-10 $1.50. Order thru 

lunior Robes) your dealers or direct 
from us. 


Strayline 
Products Co. (U 
Dept. *B’’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 


1000 © MARKi! 5! 
LOS amceiis 278 CAL 
i aSalle 6°48 Cabwenge Bird 











LIVING WITH MUSIC, Volume II. By 
Allen L. Richardson and Mary E. Eng 
lish. (New York: M. Wittmark and 
Sons), 1958. 99 pp. Paper cover. $1.95. 


Many teachers of general music classes 
in the junior high school have been 
eagerly awaiting Volume II of “Living 
with Music.” It is now off the press and 
the organizational plan resembles that 
of Volume I with nine units of study 
designed to make an appeal to junior 
high school students. Each unit con- 
tains songs and musical examples, de 
scriptive comment, some provision for 
various levels of musical ability, a 
review of the unit and numerous sug- 
gestions concerning “Things to Do.” 
Subject matter, briefly treated, includes 
Latin American music, jazz and bebop, 
acoustics, song literature, music of the 
sea, conducting, a review of the instru 
ments of the orchestra, an overview of 
the major periods of music history, and 
musie for special occasions. The authors 
wisely stress the fact that a text is 
only as good as the teacher who uses it. 
Teachers using this book will find ‘many 
helpful ideas for the development of 
interest in general music classes. But 
without some of musical perspec 
tive and judgment upon the part of the 
instructor this course of study, in com- 
mon with courses of this nature, 
can easily fall into the difficulty which 
plagues so many classes in general 
music: the danger of a scatter gun 
approach to the subject based on the 
momentary interests of children which 
leads to rather ephemeral accomplish 


ments T.F.N. 


sense 


most 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MUSIC. 
By Be njamin Britten and Imogen Holst. 
(Garden City, N Garden City 

Jooks), 1958. 69 pp. $3.35. 


This recent addition to the Wonderful 
World series is one of the most beautiful 
books on music since the days of the il 
luminated manuscripts, a two-page ex 
ample of which is given in full color. It 
is the colorful reproductions of works 
of art in all media—painting, sculpture, 
tapestry, engraving, ceramics, instru- 
ment making—coupled with tasteful col- 
lages by Ceri Richards that strike the 
reader first. It would be practically 
impossible to pick up the book and read 
the text without first leafing through 
the volume to feast on the lovely illus- 
trations which outweigh the reading 
matter in terms of space occupied. And 
these illustrations come not only from 
all media but all times and cultures. 
Utilizing examples from ancient, medi 
eval, renaissance and modern art as well 
as from Japan, Peru, Africa and 
Bali, the book presents a truly universal 
documentation of man’s relationship to 
the tonal art. 

All of this praise for the physical 
beauty of the volume does not mean that 
the text is in any way inadequate. In 
seven major sections the book deals suc 
cinctly with sound, singing, instrumental 
music, music and drama, musical styles, 
Eastern and Western music, and the re 
lationship between composer, performer 
and listener. It is a primer of musicol 
ogy that should whet any reader’s appe 
tite for this field of knowledge. 

If it is true that our children learn to 


Greece, 
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Festival Choir and University Orchestra in Concert 


® MUSIC 
Acoustics, composition, conducting, ensembles, 
theory, music literature, operetta, private les- 
sons on all instruments. 


ART 
Drawing, painting, sketching, ceramics, sculp- 
ture, pottery. 


DANCE 

Ballet, modern dance, creative dance, choreogra- 
phy, character dance, music for dance, dance 
notation and production. 


DRAMA 
Theater workshop, radio and television work- 
shop, stagecraft, producing. 


TEACHER WORKSHOP 
Elementary School Music—July 6 to 18, 1959. 


POST SEASON ACTIVITIES 
August 25 to September 1, 1959 
American String Teachers Conference 
National Chamber Music Festival 
Civic Orchestra Workshop 
National Civic Symphony Orchestra 
Thor Johnson, Conductor 
National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instructors 


Interim meeting of the Board of Directors and 
presidents of the federated state associations of 
the MENC—August 22-26, 1959 

Below—High school girls synchronized swim class demonstration 
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GUIDING AMERICA’S GIFTED YOUTH 


ditional Music Camp 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 
Affiliated with the University of Michigan 


June 28 to August 24, 1959 


THIRTY-SECOND SEASON 


® ORCHESTRA 
8 symphony orchestras for players from 3rd 
grade through college. 


® BAND 


5 concert bands for players of all ages. 


® CHORUS 
5 choruses provide choral experiences for 
campers. 


® OPERA 
The American Opera Workshop will present an 
exciting repertoire. 


High school orchestra bass section in rehearsal 


@ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DIVISION 
Undergraduate and graduate credit may be earned in 
music, art, speech, physical education and dance (2-8 
semester hours). Students may apply for part-time work 
towards room and board 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 

Two camps for boys and girls from senior high school 
grades. Five hours daily of arts activity may be elected 
in addition to extracurricular activities. 
INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 

['wo camps for boys and girls from grades seven through 
nine. Four hours daily of arts activity is recommended 
in addition to camping activities 


JUNIOR DIVISION 

Two camps for boys and girls from grades three through 
six. Three hours daily of arts activity is considered a 
desirable load in addition to sports activities and super 
vised rest period 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Swimming, boating, canoeing, sailing, tennis, volleyball, 
badminton, track, overnight camping, nature lore and 


campmansnip 


For catalogs and 1959 application forms, 
address Joseph E. Maddy, President, 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP, 
303 S. State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Ithaca College School of Music 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
Craig McHenry, Dean 


SUMMER ... 1959 


MUSIC IN EUROPE .. . JULY Ist-AUGUST 31... 
8 hours graduate or undergraduate credit 

Leader: Dr. John MacInnes—Musician and Historian 

Opening 2 weeks of Salzburg Festival and 2 weeks instruction at 
Mozarteum Summer Academy, Bayreuth, Holland, Munich, 
Verona and Stratford Festivals 

Conferences at American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, Chigi Acad- 
emy—Siena, Institute of Electronic Music-—Cologne, St. Cecelia 
Academy—-Rome, Dreilinden Conservatory—Lucerne. 

Opening week at Edinburgh Festival and one week instruction with the 
Music Faculty of Edinburgh University. 

Concerts, Operas, Seminars, Museums, Hotels, Meals, Tuition and KLM 
Air Transportation 


All Inclusive: $1490.00 
Write: Study Abroad 
250 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
or Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College 


WORKSHOPS IN ITHACA 
JUNE 23 thru JULY 3 


3 hours credit 
Elementary Music (Elementary Teachers or Music Specialists )—Celia 
Slocum and Staff 
General Music-—Helene Wickstrom and Kathryn North 
Choral Music—Don Craig, Director 
Strings—-Del Purga, Director 
Bands——Walter Beeler, Director 
Woodwind — Don Wells—1 hour credit 


Audio-Visual Education—-Edward Moy—l1 hr. credit. 








SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 thru AUGUST 14 


8 hours credit 
Master Degree-——In Service—Teacher Certification Programs. 


Write: Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College, 
for detailed information. 





db Bachelor and Master Degrees and special 
HAR . - . ~via oe =e 
a | i eges of . 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC Moshe f 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B. F. A 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 
Summer Term aes 4 Fall Term 
June-Aug. Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 21 
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appreciate the beautiful by being sur- 
rounded by things of beauty, and surely 
it is, then “The Wonderful World of 
Music” deserves to be in the environ- 
ment of all children. How they will get 
the book away from their parents is 
another question. C.L.G. 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC: 1880-1954, (Rep- 
ertoires internationaux de musique 
contemporaine a l’usage des amateurs 
et des jeunes, No. 1) (New York: C. 
F. Peters Corporation), 1957. 63 pp. 
$2.50. 


Prepared by the International Associ- 
ation of Music Libraries at the instiga- 
tion of the International Music Council, 
the present work is the first of a series 
of publications planned for the musical 
amateur. Volume I lists contemporary 
music of modest demands from 
thirty-four countries. Subsequent pub- 
lications will be devoted to choral music, 
chamber music, and combined vocal 
and instrumental music. Entries are 
classified in alphabetical order of coun- 
tries represented and include name of 
the composer, title of the composition, 
instrumentation, duration, and a grad- 
ing according to three levels of difficul- 
ty. The United States entries were pre- 
pared by the American Music Center. 

One cannot speak with authority on 
the entries of other countries but, if 
the United States is a typical example, 
there remains much more careful work 
to be done. The American Music Center, 
isolated in New York, can scarcely be 
considered representative of the many 
points of view to be found in this 
country. It would seem that the list 
would have benefited by some more 
intimate contact with those who are 
in closest touch with amateur music as 
it is practiced in the United States. If, 
too, there may be some lack of standard- 
ization in terms of classification of de- 
grees of difficulty, nevertheless the 
report of the International Music Coun- 
cil is an important reference book de- 
spite these shortcomings. It is a long 
step forward in musical relations with 
other countries and one looks forward 
with anticipation to the appearance of 
the succeeding volumes. Perhaps, in 
time, the first volume of the set may 
be re-edited. Texts throughout are in 
English, French, and German; listings 
are in the native tongue of the coun 
tries represented T.F.N. 


LET’S TEACH MUSIC IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Maurine Tim- 
merman. (Evanston, Ill.: Summy-Bir- 
chard Publishing Company), 1958. 216 
pp. No price listed. 

LET’S MAKE MUSIC: EXPERIENCES 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
By Maurine Timmerman. (Evanston, 
Ill.: Summy-Birchard Publishing Com- 
pany), 1958. 108 pp. No price listed. 


Another in a growing list of publica- 
tions on the teaching of music by the 
classroom teacher has appeared. There 
are the usual sections dealing with 
bodily rhythms, the use of instruments, 
singing activities, listening experiences, 
creating, and the organization of the 
music program in the elementary 
schools. 

The supplementary book entitled 
“Let’s Make Music” is designed to aid 
in the presentation of the basic funda- 
mentals needed by the teacher who is 
not a trained musician. Miss Timmer- 
man is well qualified for writing such a 
book as this. She was formerly a 
supervisor of elementary music _ in 
Spokane, Washington and is now asso- 
ciated with the Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. The material has been experi- 
mented with in classes. It is attractively 
and abundantly illustrated. As is true 
of most books of this nature, teachers 
will find much material that they can 
use to advantage but, as always, it will 
need to be illuminated with imagination 
and resourcefulness. That is, the teacher 
adjusts the text to her own needs rather 
than literally following the book page 
by page. —T.F.N. 
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Fred Waring Music Workshop 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
and 


“ON THE ROAD" 
PPPP HHH HG 444444545544 444555444959544499 5594 


Now in its 13th season. America’s unique summer music activity for school and church choral directors offers an unusual 
opportunity for conductors in all parts of the country to study, observe and participate in the professional rehearsal 
procedures and performance techniques used by Fred Waring and his associates. In addition to the Choral Workshops 
for conductors listed below, two Youth Choral Workshops and a special Elementary Music Education Workshop are 
also scheduled for Pennsylvania. 

Three Choral H orkshops lor directors are to be held “on the road” under the auspices of the organizations listed helow. 
For complete details on Pennsylvania Workshops. address: Registrar. Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water 
Gap. Pa 


For information on “road” sessions. write directly to individuals listed 


CHORAL WORKSHOPS ON THE ROAD 


June 7-12 Indiana University 


Write: Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


June 14-19 University of Oregon 


Write: Theodore Kratt, Dean, School of Music, University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


August 24-28 Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois 


Write: Rev. Joseph F. Mytych, Chicago Catholic School Musi 
Association, 3745 So. Paulina Street, Chicago 9, Ill. 


(*Enrollment open to all choral directors.) 


AND AT DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 28-July 3 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 5-10 Choral Workshop 

July 12-17 Choral Workshop 

July 18-26 Youth Choral Workshop 

July 28-August 5 Youth Choral Workshop 


YOUTH WORKING SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
Ten Working Scholarships to be awarded in the name of the late Ennis Davis are available to young male singers of 
college age who are majoring in music or music education. These Scholarships provide compensation for employment 
in the Waring Workshop dining room and kitchen during the complete Delaware Water Gap season, plus opportunity 


to attend and participate in instructional sessions. For details, write Registrar at Pennsylvania address 
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The Ohio State University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Eugene J. Weigel, Director 


For Summer. 1959 


Music Festival for High School Students. June 14-21. 
Orchestra, band, chorus, private instruction 
George Wilson, Chairman 

Teacher Workshop. June 14-17. 
General, vocal, instrumental music. For Grades 7-12. Charles Benner, 
Wave Ramsey 

Church Music Workshop. June 15-19. 
For church musicians and organists. Wilbur Held, 
Louis H. Diercks. 

Elementary School Music Workshop. June 29-July 17. 
Undergraduate. Graduate. Grade students in attendance. 


William McBride, Mary Tolbert. Cloea Thomas. 


Opera Workshop. July 27-August 15. 
South Bass Island, Lake Erie. Performances and 
staging. Theron McClure, Chairman 


One Day Institutes. July I. 
Voice Teaching of Singing, Dal V. Gilliand. 
Piano, George Haddad 


For fall information and brochures write to 
School of Masic, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 











Minnesota 


SUMMER 
Ij SF -jfe] 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
FIRST TERM @ SECOND TERM 
June 15- July 18 July 20 - August 22 
More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 
ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 
Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Sununer Session Y/7 Johnston Hall 

















UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


ee ee ae ee ee MINNESOTA 
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BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES. BOOK 
SEVEN AND BOOK EIGHT. “An Ex- 
tensive Collection of Songs and Music 
Activities for the General Music 
Class.” By Karl D. Ernst, Hartley D. 
Snyder and Alex H. Zimmerman. 
(Evanston, Ill.: Summy-Birchard Pub- 
lishing Company), 1958. 


Believing that the average pupil in 
grades seven and eight will be having his 
last experience with formal music in- 
struction, the editors of these two books 
have set out to see that these expe- 
riences whet his appetite for more than 
a watered-down musical diet in the years 
which follow. ° 

It is their belief, also, that the level 
of America’s musical culture can be 
affected greatly by the kind of musical 
fare given the pupil in these two grades. 
After he leaves the eighth grade, the 
music classes in which he may enroll 
will be elected by him, probably, and 
not required of him, 

Songs which appeal to the young set 
of twelve and thirteen have been in- 
cluded in these books. Over one hundred 
musie teachers of seventh and eighth 
graders, as well as supervisors, were 
consulted as to what the contents should 
be. In these small group conferences in 
different parts of the country, ideas 
were sought pertaining to desirable 
features in current seventh and eighth 
grade materials. A request was made 
by the editors for each person present 
to list fifteen “must” songs for this 
age group. From these lists, over one 
hundred songs appeared frequently, and 
they became the core of the song ma- 
terial. 

Knowing that singing is a basic music 
activity which gains almost universal 
participation, the editors have included 
many unison and easy part songs. The 
material covers all of the varied inter- 
ests of these young participants from 
“recreational fun songs to more serious 
sacred and art songs.” Some of the 
division headings are 


Book Seven 

Song and Dance Around the World 
Land of the Free. 

Songs and Sounds of the Sea 
Just for Fun 

Sing to the Lord 

Book Eight 

Vive la Compagnie! 

To Thee, O Country 

All Day on the Prairi« 
Adventure, 

Let’s Harmonize 

A Time for Celebration 


However, these are not “just” song 
books. Being advocates of the general 
music program, the editors have kept in 
mind certain units around which the 
music program may be planned. Their 
suggested possibilities, which are “di- 
rectly related to the music itself rather 
than other subject fields,” are: 


Instruments of the orchestra (excel 
lent, illustrative material in both 
books). 

Musical forms. 

Voice types. 

Master composers 

March and dance music 

How people use music. 

Program music. 

The elements of music (a brief in 
troduction to melody, rhythm, and 
harmony) 


Other units will surely occur to the 
creative teacher after considering his 
local situation and the musical needs 
of his pupils 


+ 


In both books are definitions of mu 
sical terms; a classified index such as 
Unison Songs, Rounds and Canons, 
Songs with Easy Descants, Songs with 
Instruments (cello, string bass, clarinet, 
cornet, trumpet, flute, recorder, violin, 
rhythm and recreational instruments), 
Folk Songs of the United States, Folk 
Songs of Other Countries (twenty-six 
countries represented in the seventh 
grade book and thirteen in the eighth 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
A Five-Week Preview of College Life 
June 28—August | 
—classes in music theory, literature and choral techniques 
—chorus, orchestras, bands, chamber ensembles 
—private instruction 
Thor Johnson, Director of Orchestras; John Paynter, Director of Bands; George Howerton, Summer Chorus Director 


Brochure and application information available from Theodore Thorson, 
School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill 














A ‘Tour Of 
EKUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 


live music festivals included in a 44-day tour of 9 European countries: 
Salzburg Music Festival 
Wagner Opera Festival 
Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama 
International Music Festival, Lucerne 
Open-Air Opera Season at the Baths of Caracalla, Rome 


Tour Leader; Walter Robert, Professor of Piano, School of Music, Indiana University 
Academic credit for participation available from Indiana University 
Dates: July 15-August 28... .Transportation: Air 
Countries included: England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Scotland 


PRICE $1245 


(includes the cost of the festival tickets) 
For information and application for reservation write to 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Division of Travel Service 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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grade book), Master Composers, Opera 
and Oratorio, Songs - ee 
guage, and Easy Two, ree, and Four- 
Earn graduate or undergraduate credit with the Part Songs; an alphabetical index, and 
a piano keyboard inside the back cover. 

An accompanying manual for teacher 
includes a philosophy of music, as well 


as a statement of how these books were 
organized, There are many suggestions 
about meeting the needs and abilities of 
the young adolescent, how to present a 


song, the teaching of part singing, music 


reading from the ear to the eye, and 

— two lesson plans. Also included are 
three lists: (1) recordings to be used as 

listening to the songs in the 


parallel 
books; (2) suggested books for student 


conducted for the 10th consecutive summer by the faculty and teacher, and (3) recommended films. 
recordings of 


‘ Albums, _ containing 
of the Dept. of Music Education of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY materials from each of the books, may 
be secured from the manufacturer, Bow- 
“nee mar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Boule- 
A ‘Br’ vard, Los Angeles 29, California. Titles 
3 festivals in Holland, Bay- 6 festivals in Granada, Salz- — eave Tien SONEEES Ge Go SEE 
reuth and Salzburg, with an burg, Bayreuth, Ansbach, Bre- The art work is in the modern vein 


intensive 8-day course under | genz, Edinburgh; Lisbon, Ma- and quite ctaciee. Eee 2 & 

the world’s foremost musicians | drid; Sevilla, Cordoba, Palma, = oe magen> A ge 

and music educators at the Barcelona, Rome, Assisi, Pe- Sounds of the Sea” with its harbor of 

MOZARTEUM Academy in rugia, Siena, Florence, Venice ships and sea gulls in flight, as well as 
y ig , ’ ’ ’ “ 4 Pm P 

Salzburg; Munich, Switzer- | Vienna, Munich, Lucerne, a we ea ee 

: —- ° a group of young people leaving on a 

land, Rhineland, Belgium, Paris; Belgium, Holland, hay ride with a large harvest moon ris- 

Paris, London. London. ing over the barn. In Book Eight, inter- 

est will be aroused by the illustration 

14 superlative performances 24 concerts, ballet and opera for the section, “Vive la Compagnie!” 


with its group of singers around a camp- 


duly 11-Aug. 16, 1959 dune 29/ duly 11-Aug. 22/1217, 1959 fire, the festive young paper horn 
blower. which illustrates the section, 

$987 $1,375 to $1,685 “Just for Fun,” and the two red and 

white stripe coated gentlemen for “Let’s 
: , , . Harmonize.” 

Limited enrollment. Details from the Director of Summer Sessions, The type is clear and bold, and the 

majority of pages are uncrowded. The 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA., or chord indications for the autoharp and 


other recreational instruments are clear 
STUDY ABROAD, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. (JU 6-3608) and do not confuse the reader. 

My recommendation, especially to you 
who teach music in the seventh and 
eighth grades, as well as to the super- 
visors who direct your activities, is to 
give more than a cursory glance to these 
two books. It may be that you find some 
of the answers to the musical needs of 
the young people in your classrooms. 

Robert W. Milton 


Kuhn. 


TEACHING. By Wolfgang 
(Rockville Center, N. Y.: Belwin, Inc.), 


SCHOOL 1957. 63 pp. $2.00, 
One is always puzzled in a book of this 
character as to how thoroughly the 
author should go into his subject. Should 
; ecto he provide a brief, sketchy treatment 
John Brownlee, Dir f which might be used as an introduction 


Courses offered in all major for inexperienced teachers or should he 
endeavor to give a somewhat more com- 


fields leading to the prehensive coverage which could serve 


BACHELOR and MASTER of | sane 
MUSIC DEGREES NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fer catalog and application Summer Youth Music School 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER for Musical Teen-Agers 


The Manhattan School of Music AUGUST 16-29, 1959 

is a member of National Ass'n of . amnemmnss . 
Schools of Music, and Middle States GUEST CONDUCTORS 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools Allan H. Bone, Orchestra 
Harry R. Wilson, Chorus 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York Chosenes Geuteh. tend 


JOHN W. CHRUSCIEL, 
Counseling, Recreation 


























Largest of its kind on the Eastern Sea- 
board. Total Cost, $90 for room, board, 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY tuition, and recreation 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC For information write to 


instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus.. M.Mus. Artist Dipioma. 

and 7 "s Certificate. Prepares tor orotessionai careers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public Department of Music, 

sehee! mesic. Geholarships. Dormitory facilities tor men ané women. Member of the National Association : rai ; 

of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association. Cataies University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


PETER MENNIN, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Piece, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Sessions #% 1959 


FIRST FOUR-WEEK SESSION 
June 22-July 17 


SECOND FOUR-WEEK SESSION 
July 20-August 14 


Music in the Elementary School 
2 credits 


Advanced Conducting 
2 credits 


The High School Chorus The School Band 
2 credits 2 credits 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—June 22-August 14 

Applied Music—Opera Workshop—Theory—Music History—-Composition 
SPECIAL COURSES, CLINICS, INSTITUTES 

Thirtieth Annual Music Clinic for High School Students 

Junior High—June 14-20 ° Senior High—June 22-July 11 
Band, Orchestra, and Choral Directors’ Conferences—July 9, 10, 11 
Peninsula Conference for Conductors, THOR JOHNSON, Director 
Church Music Conference—July 29, 30, 31 

Elementary School Music Institute—August 5, 6, 7 


August 23-29 


For further information write to: Samuel T. Burns, Chairman, 


School of Music, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


PelaMn aal-Metalolack olan lel dcmuilclilelelic 




















*‘An incomparable experience, a lifetime of memories” 


THE ALL-AMERICA CHORUS 


1959 EUROPEAN 
Recent Press Comments 


In all its renditions, the chorus demonstrated 
a remarkable degree of tonal culture and tech- 
nieal perfection. Dr. Dash has ereated a malle- 
able, dynamie, and extraordinarily versatile in- 
strument with which he can carn here in 
Europe top henors for his country.—Rhein- 
Neckar Zeitung, Heidelberg, Germany. 

. . ° 


The art of Conductor James Allan Dash was 
thrilling and spectacular. His gestures appeared 
as the symbiosis of electrifying dynamism and 
purely magical crystallization of the music, 
and « masterly handling of the phrasing.—Le 
Nouveau Rhin Francais, Mulhouse, France. 

. . 


“De. Dash obtained wonderful results from 
his well trained singers. The group offered an 
admirable example of harmonic blending of 
tep level voices. The program ended brilliantly 
with pleturesque folk songs of America.”—lIl 
Gazsettine, Venice, Italy. 

. . 


“This was net the singing of « group trained 
for superficial effect; tt was a living, sineere 
compulsion te unite for art. The boundless 
enthasiasm ef the large di was absolutely 
justified.”"—Letseburger Jeurnal, 
. . . 





Laxembeurg. 


Before this thoreughly trained and intelli- 
gently disciplined greup stands « renowned 
choral cenductor, James Allan Dash, whe inspires 
performers and audiences alike with an envi- 
able flair. Catching exci t from 
his effectively gesturing hands, yet he knows 
how to keep within the beunds ef goed musical 
taste.—The Limburg News, Maastricht, Holland. 

. . > 





“The singing was superb."—The Herald, 


Stratford-Upen-Avon, England 


ALL-: AMERICA CHORUS OFFICE, ; 


CONCERT TOUR, JUNE 


28-AUGUST 27 
The 1959 itinerary includes the principal cities 


Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, Italy, 


land. Monaco and France. 


to memorize a program of fairly difficult’ music 


membership. 


professional singers. 


high-school seniors are always valuable members of the group. 


Yr. James Allan Dash, “ 


directs the chorus. 


The full price of the complete tour is $1295 per person. 


partial scholarships are available. 








England, 


Switzer- 


Any singer who possesses a voice of good quality and the ability 
is eligible for 


In past years the majority of members have been music teachers 
A large group of college students and 


one of America’s top-flight conductors,” 


A few 





325 NN. CHARL ES ST., BAL TIMORE 1, MD. 
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State University Teachers College 
POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Crane Department of Music © Helen M. Hosmer, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 1959 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 7 


Courses Leading to B.S. and M.S. in Music Education 


* 
ON-CAMPUS 
SEMINARS IN MUSIC EDUCATION — Lilla Belle Pitts, Allen Richardson. 
OPERA PRODUCTION WORKSHOP —Harry L. Phillips, Director. 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA CONCERT SERIES—Guest Artists. 


FOREIGN STUDY 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK in cooperation with THE EXPERI. 
MENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING. Music—Helen M. Hosmer, N. Brock 


McElheran. Humanities—Franklin Zimmerman. 








Saint Cloud State College and 


“Study Abroad” 


Offer a 1959 Summer Tour of Music Festivals under the 
leadership of Harvey R. Waugh. Cost: $987.00 plus a $15.00 
registration fee. This figure includes the cost of tuition for 
those who wish to earn college credit. 

Leave July 17th, return Aug. 28th; visit ten countries, 
eighteen performances. Includes Salzburg, Bayreuth, Edin- 
burgh and other noted festivals. 

For further information write to Harvey R. Waugh, Head 
Department of Music, State College, Saint Cloud, Minn. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, 
Church Music, Theory and Composition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these 
areas, Music Education plays a prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Division of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholurships, assistant 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Siaconaiueetie. 


in the field? Mr. Kuhn, it is evident, pre- 
ferred the former approach. This little 
brochure, as a consequence, contains 
brief, practical suggestions on the man- 
agement of string classes. There is no 
attempt to analyze the many different 
approaches to the problem of string 
class teaching. Within his compass the 
author provides a student manual which 
details some of the more common prac- 
tices found in the management string 
instruments classes. Two final chapters 
contain an exceedingly brief discussion 
of the problems of bowing and left hand 
technique, 


MUSIC TEACHING TECHNIQUES. Rich- 
ard H. Werder, Editor. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959.) 152 pp.; no 
price listed, 

Each summer the Catholic University 

of America conducts a workshop on 

problems pertaining to the teaching of 
music in Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. The present volume is the sixth 
in a series of reports on the proceedings 
of these workshops. Part I consists of 
ten papers covering various phases of 
musical performance—choral, band, or- 
chestra, organ, and piano. Part II is 
made up of summaries of practicums 
held during the period of the workshop. 

Part III lists those who were in attend- 

ance. 

In a brief Foreword the editor stresses 
his conviction that the greatest strides 
forward in the teaching of music in 
Roman Catholic schools has taken place 
since the development of these annual 
workshops. 


SPRINGTIME IN SWEDEN. By Alice J. 
Sorenson, (Seattle, Wn.: University 
of Washington Press, 1958.) 32 pp.; 
$1.50. 

Ever since the appearance of her charm- 
ing and informative booklet entitled 
Christmastime in Sweden (Augustana 
Press), those who knew Professor Alice 
Sorenson have looked forward with an- 
ticipation to the appearance of her 
second publication describing in words 
and music the Walpurgis celebration 
honoring the arrival of Spring. In keep- 
ing with the standard established in the 
initial publication, the second is rich 
in tales of Swedish folklore, contains 
many attractive unison folk songs with 
texts in both English and Swedish, and 
is attractively and abundantly illus 
trated. Both booklets should find a wel 
come place in elementary and junior 
high school libraries. They can also 
provide an interesting supplementary 
aid for classes in the Scandinavian lan 
guages 


AN ESSAY ON QUALITY IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. By the Education Pol- 
icies Commission of the National Ed 
ucation Association. ( Washington, 
D. C.: EPC, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest), 1958. 35c. 

This important publication just released 

by the EPC contains the following state- 

ment: “There is no simple test of qual- 
ity, and this statement proposes none. 

It proposes, rather, to describe some of 

the characteristics of high quality in 

public education and to indicate certain 
essentials without which such quality 
cannot be obtained.” 

Contents include chapters dealing with 
The American Educational Tradition; 
The School-Program; The School Staff; 
The School Administration; Prerequi 
sites to High Quality in Education. 








REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


in my personally guided 7th An 
nual Tour. Festivals—Sights—In 
terpretation in comfort, with 
friends. 6 units grad. study if 
lesired. Lv. NY July 1. Limited 
number. Enroll early. Write for 
FREE FOLDER M.E."’ 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Wilfred C. Bain, Dean 


AN INSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CAREERS IN MUSIC 


Musie activities for the summer include: 


Music in American Schools (four two-week conferences on Some of the artist-teachers and scholars on the distin- 
music education) beginning June 15; Indiana University guished faculty of 85 are: 

High School Music Clinic (high school band, orchestra, wip}; Apel, Joseph Battista, Hans Busch, Sidney Foster, 
ow ears) July 4 through 12; School for High School Roy Harris, Dorothy Kelley, Tibor Kozma, Charles Kull 
. olo eer ey July 12 through 18; Master ¢ lass W orkshop man, Newell Long, Virginia MacWatters, Thurber Madi- 
in Voice, June 15 through June 26; Master Class in Piano, son, Dorothee Manski, Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, Frank 
June 22 through July 3; Master Class Workshop in Orches- St I eger Mildred Parks Maurice Shadley lanos Starker 
tral Instruments, July 6 through July 17; Master Class lack Watson, Ede Zathureczky, and the members of the 
Workshop in ( SeepeeEee, Musicology, and Theory, July Serkshire String Quartet and the American Wind Quintet 
20 through 31. Festival performances of Handel’s Joshua, ox 

solo recitals and chamber music concerts by faculty, stu Over 220 courses in twelve different fields! 

dents, and guest artists 


For full information please write Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 


This advertisement sponsored by Friends of Music, Indiana University 











The UNIVERSITY | | EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


f COLORADO 
f of The University of Rochester 
College of Music HOWARD HANSON, Director 


right ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 
1959 SUMMER SESSION 
OFFERINGS 


First Term—Jene 12-Jely 17 Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Te ay Sy oe Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
Vocal Repertoire and study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
Pedagogy tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
. Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 
Performance. 


= —E—E 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 

Opera and Operetta. unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 

Music History and under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
Literature. paring for teaching careers. 


Refresher Courses for Residence Halls for Men and Women. 
Teachers and Artist 


Performers. 
Music Education. Applications now being considered for 1959 


2 


For further information and Summer Session ; j wri 
Bulletin, write to the Dean of the Summer For information rite 


or oor EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
University of Colorado Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Boulder, Colorado 
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Chicago Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week 
Summer Session 


June 29 to August 7, 1959 


A program of undergraduate and graduate studies in History, 
Literature, Theory, Composition, Music Education, and Applied. 


IN RESIDENCE THIS SUMMER 
Saul Dorfman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gomberg 
Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 


Write for Summer bulletin 


Oswald Jonas 
Robert Long 


Robert Reuter 
and others. 


APPLY EARLY 


430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 











STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FREDONIA 
THE MUSIC DIVISION 


Summer Session, June 29-August 7, 1959 


Music, Music Education, and General Education Courses 
in all areas at the Graduate and Undergraduate Levels. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music. 


BACHELORS AND MASTERS DEGREES 
LOW COST 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE ERIE 
FULL RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Address Inquiries: Robert Marvel, State U. Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 














millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
malors in all applied fields 
theory and Compeeeen 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


summer session, june 8—july 31, 1959 
arodvate ossistontehips 


oddress dean harry b. welliver 
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All-America Chorus, The 
Allyn and Bacon, College Division... 
American Book Company 
Armstrong Company, Inc., W. T..... 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. .. 


Baldwin Piano Company 

Bandland, Inc 

Besson 

Big 3 Music Corporation, The 

Bishop, Marceil G 

Blessing Co., Inc., 

Boston Conservatory of Music 

Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 

Bruno & Sons, Inc., C 

Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc 


Califone Corporation 
Chicago Musical College 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co..... 
Choral and Organ Guide. . 
Clarin Manufacturing 
Company 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co... 
Crest Records, Inc... ; 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


Eastman School of Music 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc..... 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.. .. 

Exposition Press 


Fischer, Inc., Carl 

Fischer Musical Instrument Co., 
ae sa 

Follett Publishing Company... 

Foster Music Camp 

Franz Manufacturing Co., 


Gemeinhardt Co., Inc., K. G. .. 
Ginn and Company 


Hammond Organ Company 
Hansen Publications, Inc. 
Hartt College of Music 
Haynes Co., Wm. S.... 
Holton & Co., Frank.... 


Indiana University, NET Film 
Service 

Indiana University, School of Music 

Ithaca College. . 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., The 
Jenkins Music Company 


Kay Musical Instrument Co 
Keaton Music Typewriter Co 
Keene Musical String Co 
Kitching & Co., Inc., B. F 
Kjos Music Co., Neil A 
Kratt Co., Wm. a 
Krauth and Benninghofen 


Leblanc Corporation, G. 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc... 
Malerne & Cie, Robert. . oe 
Manhattan School of Music 

Marks Music Corporation, Edward B. 
Martin Freres Woodwinds. . 

Melody Flute Co., The. 

MENC .. 

Meyer's Music Company 

Millikin University School of “Music 26 
Mills Music, 
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SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
1959 


June 29-August 7 
August 10-September 11 





Paul Christensen 

Robert Goldsand 

Susanne K. Langer 

Lionel Nowak 

Joseph Saetveit 
are among the eminent 
visiting faculty and will 

participate in the 


Round Table Conference 
July 13-July 17 
and the 


Four-Day Piano Festival 
July 14-July 17 


Comprehensive list of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in all areas 
of music; emphasis on graduate 
studies in Music Education leading 
to the degree of Master of Music 
and Certificate of Advanced Studies 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1959 


s 
For further information write 


Director 
Box 200, School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 








Moore Co., E. R.. ‘ 

Musical Products Corporation. 

Music Education Record Corp.. 

Music Print Corporation. . 

Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation .. 

Music Teachers National Association 

Music Teachers Placement Service 


National Education Assoc., Travel 
Service ..... 

National Music Camp 

New England Conservatory of Music 3 

NIMAC 

Norren Manufacturing Company... . 

North American Philips Company. 

Northwestern University School of 
Music amen ta caw Kee 


Odell’s Instrumental Service 
Ohio State University. . 
Olds & Son, F. E 


Paysen Manufacturing Co... 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Peery Products Co..... 
Peterson Co., Thomas A. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 

Presser Company, Theodore 
Pro Art Publications 

Pruefer 


Rayner, Dalheim Company 


Saint Cloud State a 

Saxony Clothes ; 

Scherl & Roth, Inc.. 

Schirmer, Inc., G... 

Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company 

Selmer, Inc., H. & A... oo Oh, OO 

Shawnee Press, Inc.. . Cover 

Silver Burdett Company. 

Southern Music Company 

State University Teachers College, 
Fredonia 

State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam 

Story & Clark Piano Company 

Strayline Products Co. 

Study Abroad 

Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company Cover 

Syracuse University. 


Targ & Dinner, Inc. 
Temple University 


Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Colorado. . 
University of Minnesota 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Oregon 
University of Wisconsin, The 


Vanguard Record Sales Corp. 
Vibrator Reed Company 


Ward Company, The C. E. 
Waring Music Workshop, Fred 
Wenger Music Equipment Co 
Wheelwright, D. Sterling 
White Company, The H. N. 
Whitford Publications, Robert 
Wood Music Co.., Inc., B. F 


24th Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 








THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Founded in 1867 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 
ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
In Applied Music 


Students preparing for careers in Mu- 
sic Education and Therapy receive 
thorough training in applied music, 
theory, history and literature. 
CHORUS 


Lorna Cooke de Varon, Conductor 


OPERA 
Boris Goldovsky, Director 


ORCHESTRA 
Richard Burgin, Conductor 


lor information regarding admission 
and scholarships write 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 











EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 
$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 14—-JULY 11, 1959 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 


June 22- August 14 9 > 


® Courses leading to bachelor's and 
master's degrees, and D.Ed. degree 
with major in music education 

® Regular staff and visiting faculty 

*® Concerts and recitals by University 
ensembles 

*® High School Music Camp (Band 
Session, June 21-July 3; Orchestra 
and Chorus Session, July 5-17) 

for further information write 


THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon Stote Board of Higher Education 
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- ogether- 
e-Sing Series 


A basic song series for the elementary school 


WOLFE+-KRONE- FULLERTON 


A rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality and interest to 


children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical development is combined with 
aesthetic enrichment, instrumental experience, rhythmic expression and _ social 
values. This is the first series to use color to indicate the form and pattern of the 


music within the context of the song, and to score instrumental parts. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES Two albums of recordings supplement each book 
Lower Elementary Level (Kindergarten, Grades 
1 and 2) They help boys and girls learn the songs by com 
Music Round the Clock 


bining effectively the “listening to” and “seeing of” 

Music Round the Town 

. ; ach s “specially valuable if , assr 

Middle Elementary Level (Grades 3 and 4) each song. Especially valuable if the classroom 
Music Through the Year teacher cannot sing or play, the recordings set good 
Music Across Our Country examples, tonally and musically, for the children. 

Upper Elementary Level (Grades 5 and 6) 
Voices of America 
Voices of the World only the orchestral accompaniments individually and 


Teacher's Editiona of the firat six booka are in preparation 


The recordings provide an opportunity to hear not 


in ensemble, but also a variety of voices and appro 

Junior High School Level (Grades 7 and 8) 
Music Sounds Afar 
Proudly We Sing musical arrangement in the book. 


priate instruments. Each recording follows the 


See ‘“‘Together-We-Sing’’ books and records at the convention! 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPAN 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


0, r + 
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The Place of Music in a 


Technological Wor 


OLETA A. BENN 
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mind. It has remained for our age to add to the sub-zero 
calibration of the musical thermometer by forcing music 
to serve as a vehicle for non-musical ideas. 

I should like to add parenthetically that the advertis 
ing agencies and their clients, together with the persons 
who compose and produce these monstrosities called the 
“singing commercials” are responsible for a debasement 
of public taste. One remembers a time when a large auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern felt that the quality of its 
product was best reflected by the quality of one of our 
major symphony orchestras, People of discrimination can 
he forgiven if they suspect that the quality of the adver- 
tised products of today has deteriorated to a point equiva- 
lent to the degeneracy of the music used in their television 
and radio commercials. You will conclude from this, 
therefore, that I believe that much which postures under 
the name of “music” cannot qualify for that distinction 
and that each of us must establish our own level below 


which we move out of one realm into anothet 


So, | repeat, that the music in our world remains a 
medium of expression just as it was a medium of expres- 
sion in times past. What it says and how it is said depend 
upon the quality of the men and women who make its 
forms and convey them to others. This is no less true nor 
more true than it was two hundred years ago. 

\s for a technological age, you and I never have lived 
in any other kind. This age is not really new. Scientists, 
artists, clergymen and some educators have tried to en 
lighten us as to the ultimate in technology. Books writ 
ten before the turn of the century by men who were born 
years ahead of their time, tried to tell us what was ahead 
of us through scientific advance. There is endless evi- 
dence of voices having been raised again and again to 
remind men that failure to develop a keen awareness of 
essential values would lead to a catastrophic imbalance 
hetween our purposes and our means 

But the popular will was not disposed toward viewing 
There was so much comfort to be had. We 
to make more 


with alarm 
needed to work fewer hours in order 
money which could buy more things and permit us to en 

We misinterpreted our comforts and 
as tokens of a advanced state of 
civilization, forgetting that civilization is essentially a 
tate of mind. We were confident to the point of smug 
We led the world. It seemed to many unthinking 


people that America was divinely appointed, so great was 


joy more leisure 


our possessions very 


ness 


her speed and power and productiveness and her seem 
ingly endless good fortune in world position. 

And, we developed a set of values which were appropri 
ate to a preoccupation with things. As our material 
acquisitions increased and our technological know-how 
made us more proficient, we accustomed ourselves to a 
changed perspective in values as well, not taking 
to remember that there is a marked difference between 
a tool and the purpose for which it is made. We lodged 
the value in the tools, not in the ends toward which they 


care 


could contribute 


No one, to my knowledge, has summarized this situ- 


ation more clearly than the late Albert Einstein, when he 


wrote, “Perfection of means and confusion of goals seem 


in my opinion—-to characterize our age.”! 


Out of My Later Years. New York: Philo- 


1950. p. 113 


"Einstein, Albert 
sophical Library 
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Bur something has changed. Not the place of music, 
to be sure, in terms of its value as a “good” thing in the 
lives of men. The value of art is an intrinsic one, and the 
quality of great thinking in one age is akin to the quality 
of great thinking in another. Thus, art becomes one of 
the “timeless” values which permits kinship among all 
those whose sense of wonder is keen. 

And the world as our home planet is the same world 
it always has been—some of its secrets yielded to us, 
others locked within it. 

But the change has come 
tude, an attitude derived from a sharp rearrangement of 
several elements in our culture. 

The Russians compelled us to look at ourselves 
to take a new look at them, a people we had chosen 
to regard rather patronizingly as a nation of peasants, a 
backward, unenlightened, uncultured accumulation of 
ill-housed, poorly-fed, ungodly and un-washed men and 
women, who one fine day would arouse themselves, de 
throne their masters in the Kremlin and eagerly embrace 
the American way of life. This was our popular notion 
But Russia shot into the sky a Sputnik, and within 
twenty-four hours the mixture of fear for our lives and 
our childish anguish at “not being first” had brought us 
sharply awake to the meaning of a technological age were 
it to continue without a control exercised by moral and 
spiritual men. Our assumption had been, no doubt, that so 
long as the Western nations maintained the upper hand, 
technologically speaking, the rest of the world was safe, 
because Western nations are moral and humane, forget 
ting, of course, that it was we who dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima! What could we hope for from the barbaric 
hordes of Russia, led as they are by men who do not pos 
sess our virtues? 

In the hysteria which followed, millions of words were 
written, hundreds of speeches were delivered, dozens of 
conferences called. No one escaped criticism for permit 


and it is in terms of atti 


and 


ting so outrageous an assault upon our national pride 
Those who pointed the accusing finger were not long in 
it was our educational system 


settling upon the culprit 
which had permitted Russia to succeed! We teachers had 
not taught well. We had not taught the proper things 
And in the first demands for immediate educational re- 
vision, additional technological know-how was botn Alpha 
and Omega. We were told that potential scientists and 
mathematicians were lurking in every classroom, every 
drive-in, pool hall or detention home. Hysteria was telling 
us that the antidote for fear caused by technological ad 
vance was more technologica! advance, 

Not until weeks and months later, did we 
realize that our fear had not been aroused so much by the 
tools of destruction, as by the inescapable conclusion that 
the uses to which the tools could be turned depended upon 
the values held by the users. The sane men again pointed 
out that the tools could be used for peaceful gains and 


begin to 


human comfort just as easily as they could be used for 
human destruction. It depends, said they, upon the will 
of man. The ability to live in this particular phase of a 
technological world depends upon an understanding of 
essential values by all men and the development of their 
wills toward an enlightened and humane choice of goals. 
The chance for achieving such a goal must, so far as 
the schools are concerned, depend upon the seriousness 
and rightness of purposes not only in the pupils but also 
in their teachers; upon the depth and range of our 
knowledge, upon the increased opportunities provided for 
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the truly talented and gifted to exercise leadership and 
to be greeted with dignity and respect rather than with 
the usual anti-intellectual epithets. Quantity of educa- 
tional activity is useless unless it is accompanied by 
quality, and this is as true for the informal education of 
the home as for the formal structure of the school 


One could but remember some further words of Mr. 
Einstein, concerning scientific method: “Whatever this 
tool (scientific method) in the hand of man will produce 
depends entirely on the nature of the goals alive in this 
mankind. Once these goals exist, the scientific method 
furnishes the means to realize them. Yet it cannot furnish 
the very goals. The scientific method itself would not even 
have been born without a passionate striving for clear 
understanding .. . Even if only a small part of mankind 
strives for such goals, their superiority will prove itself 
in the long run.” (My italics.) 

This statement of Mr. Einstein in 1950 reminds one 
of a statement made by Dr. Will Earhart, almost twenty- 
five years ago: “Science generates no motives. (And) 
there is the danger . . . that, lacking motives but acquir- 
ing technique, the technology based on science may spend 
far too much time and energy on the production of that 
which, if not evil, is at least trivial and futile.’’? 

So, what was it that changed and is still changing for 
us in America? I said above that it is in terms of attitude, 
brought about by a rearrangement of several elements in 
our culture. 

First, we have been compelled to look clearly at the 
abilities of our own people 
nicians, economists, scientists, artists, everyone. We have 


workmen, craftsmen, tech 


had to examine our conviction that when a better mouse- 
trap is built that an American will have to build it. It is 
a comparatively new role for living Americans to realize 
that we have no corner on the mouse-trap market. 

Also, we have been given an introduction to the grim- 
ness of living in fear of other men. Americans have been 
spared this, until now. We find it is not easy to realize 
that one’s existence can depend upon the state of moral- 
ity and the quality of ethical fibre in another human being. 

I believe, too, that Russia crystallized the uneasy sus- 
pisions of many that man was about to out-smart himself 
and that the mind which differentiates him from the 
animal could make him a thousand-fold more vicious and 
cause him to destroy his own kind. Scholars have lived 
with this knowledge for a very long time. The so-called 
“common man” has not been so minded, The question 
of his destiny has been quite simply answered. But now 
he wonders if he must be wiped out before his allotted 
three score years and ten. And if so, why and by whose 
decision ? 


CoNFRONTED with such realizations, we have been 
edged toward a re-examination of values. I think we were 
headed in that direction long before Sputnik ascended, 
but the inclination toward greater haste is one of its good 
effects. It is no longer surprising to find popular articles 
on the value of art and religion. And while in some cir- 
cles it may yet seem terribly outmoded, I have a naive 
hope that honesty, dignity, grace, modesty and even 


chastity will again be considered as virtues which may 


he openly defended 
*Farhart, Will. The Meaning and Teaching of Music. New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons, 1935. p. 12. 
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Now, I do not mean to imply that no voices ever have 
been raised on the several elements to which I have just 
referred. Hundreds of such voices have been raised in 
pulpits and classrooms, in newspapers and _ periodicals, 
in books, in poetry, in art, in drama, in professional con 
claves, in philosophical circles. It is just that popular 
will was disinclined to pay heed and tossed discomforting 
advisements heing the expected output of 
“squares,” “long hairs,” “odd balls,” and “egg heads,” to 
use some of the less devastating terms. The more polite 
and literate of the heedless ones smiled indulgently and 


aside as 


murmured “antiquated” or “alarmist.” 

I look forward, therefore, in our Sputnik era, to the 
opposite swing of the educational pendulum, because there 
has been forced upon laymen a realization of their situa- 
tion and they will want to be reassured by their churches 
and schools. I believe that the pendulum was due for a 
return swing, even though a Sputnik had not been put 
into orbit. The Russians merely hastened it by activating 
the public, a job which the schools would have had to 
accomplish in another way. It is unfortunate as well as 
shameful that it had to be done through fear. 


Anp what of us—the music teachers—in this move 
ment? Musicians must continue to meet the occasional 
superior attitude and entrenched position of the so-called 
“solid” subjects with forbearance and periormance. 
Periods will be taken over for extra laboratory work, 
fewer periods may be available to students for music, 
Evening rehearsals and out-of-town activities may be 
curtailed. (Perhaps some of these should be.) Much is 
being written about the difficulty of getting into colleges, 
so students planning academic careers may drop out of 
music groups. It would be foolish to say that any change 
in a total educational scheme will not affect any part 
of the total program. But I believe that in a climate which 
is turning the public mind toward a heightened sense of 
values that which values 
cannot be lost unless we, ourselves, allow it. What we 
need to do in this day is to equip ourselves musically and 


the subjects represent those 


humanly to the demands of an expanded job, not a cur 
tailed one. We must become much more articulate in mak 
ing the nature of our subject, its demands and its values, 
known to administrators, townsfolk and students, Our 
greatest concern, however, must be for the true apprehen 
sion of its value by as many persons as possible and 
above all, by our students. Only through such apprehen 
sion can we hope to contribute to that power of critical 
evaluation which is so necessary to the citizens of a de 
mocracy and which will, in the end, support the arts in 
the schools if the quality of their teaching deserves it. 

Contrary to the suggestion of our little Sunday School 
girl, we may not say “Amen” and sit down. 

We have done well as a profession in the past fifty 
years. We can read all manner of comforting and tran- 
quillizing statistics testifying to our success. Some of our 
good fortune has been due to technological advances in 
our own and related fields, some to aggressive methods of 
merchandising. Some of it is due to enlightened admin 
istration; some due to organizations of interested and 
devoted parents. Much of it has been due to the hours 
of hard work which teachers and students have poured 
into it. But most of it has been due to the power of music 
itself. When we have taught best and when the students 
have learned the deepest and truest lessons, it has been 
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\ll this is an indication that music teachers have done 
some very good work indeed. We shall not go unchal- 
appreciation of the 
best be 


however, and gesture 


the VASA 1s 


our taking critical stock of ourselves and our programs, 


lenged, our 


which making could shown by 


making certain that what we our adminis 


propose to 


trator clearly detined. constructive, at d educationally 


nd musically defensible 


Sccu an evaluation of individual programs seems to 


i the 


}. 
I 


order of the day. As you read this, estimate your 


vn strengths. Stare at your weaknesses. Answer thes¢ 
questions. 


What are you really able to teach which you are not 


teaching ? 

Are you teaching that which you are ill-equipped to 
teach ¢ 

What are you teaching which does not properly belong 
in the field of music? 

Are you sure of the role music should play in public 
education? 

Can you add depth and breadth to music in 
chool 


\re you increasing your own musical proficiency via 


your 


formal or self-directed study ? 


> 


How complete a music program are you offering! 
Ifow much ought it to include ? 
\re you nurturing the truly gifted ones as sufficiently 


as you are ministering to those of moderate or lesser 


talents ? 


Do you have a really good elementary program? 
\re you taking the path of least resistance in your in 
strumental program, including bands but no orchestra? 
Do that the professional performance 
groups of our country will survive only if the elementary 


ind secondary schools ferret out the gifted students and 


you realize 


channel them toward the studios, colleges and conserva- 
tories which can provide the professional preparation? 
\re 


future 


you prepared to assume such responsibility for 
the \merica ? 


of music in 


What phase of your program are you least interested 


m 
Which portion would you like most to throw out? 
Why do you wisl 

throw it 
How 


lony 


to get rid of it? Or, why do vou not 
out : 
thinly are vou 


Have 


whi h V ould show 


spread vou drawn up a 


term plan real need and justify 


idditional instructors whose streneths are different from 


hut equal to own? 
ITow much 
prof 
What 
tature 
When did 


vention of vour professional organization ? 


your 
have vou contributed to the growth of the 
ssion 

tend \ 1 professional 


are ott dome leo ¢ 


our ow 
ou last attend a divisional or national con 


How much time do you waste in lamentation over your 
pupils, vour facilities, vour community. vour administra- 
tion, your budget, your hard lot? 

Now it 


nught 


I Tv 


to me that our criterion for evaluation 
Does what | 


al } ivher degree 


we students to 


| 


do enable my 


achieve of discernment in making FOO 


musical judgements 


This rnes deeper than the mere manipulation of a 


mathematical formula, the completion of a laboratory 
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experiment or the fingering of a flute or bassoon. The 
final outcome in each is very different, but if the persons 
so engaged eventually make a good judgment as to the 
quality of each result, then each has succeeded to a similar 
degree. All such judgments require the same ingredients 
awareness, perception, retentive memory, imagination, 


reflection and final decision. Good musical judgments, 


therefore, are of the same sterling calibre as are good 


judgments m any other area 


We nee also to that 
are among the most powerful motivating torces known 


remembet music and the arts 


to men. If we wish to succeed in impressing upon the stu 
dent mind the life-long value of music, we must demon 
ourselves, derive joy and sustenance from 
effort. 


strate that we, 


working in it and that the doing is worth the 
We must bring them to share, 
ment at the 


comes the artistic fact, to appreciate the manner in which 


in part, our own wondet 


processes by which the acoustical fact be 


sounds and silences are combined in the minds and hands 
and voices of musically minded people. Further, we must 
help them toward genuinely musical accomplishments 

not toward mere busy-work only faintly connected with 
the heart of 
divest ourselves of our educational responsibilities—the 
giving of dependable knowledge and the devotion to craft 
Che world 


musical activity. Only in this way can we 


which may eventually become true artistry 


stands in desperate need of both and no one can say 
that 
other of the disciplines. Indeed, I believe it often teaches 


music teaches these things less well than does any 


them better 


Finau Y, it is not enough for us to say these things 


or to know them or to believe them. We must act upon 


them. The mark of the professional person is that he 
does something with what he knows! 


Our enthusiasm for music, our active support of music 
making in our symphonies, chamber groups, concert and 
recital series, our predominant concern with the quality 
of our classes and organizations, our daily demonstration 
that the value of has affected 
positive fashion, all of these are living testimony to its 


musk our own lives in 


power and its worth. Our preoccupation with it 1s a con 
stant denial of the trite, the vulgar, and the cheap. 

Che little girl in our Sunday School story has not yet 
learned that many grown-ups who pray, do as she recom 
they say “Amen” 
I have no real conviction that even though 


mended and sit down, leaving the 
rest to God 
they compliment us with their whole attention in con 
vention that the AASA will exhibit that 
compassion which we associate with a Heavenly Father 
They will not do for us those things which we are ex 
pected to do for ourselves, nor should they do so. If they 


assembled, 


subscribe to the arts, the teachers of those arts had best 
be well prepared to prove and prove again that our na 
tion’s children must be taught not alone the language of 
the scientist, but the language of the artist if they are to 
understand fully the meaning of their times. We shall 
need to do more, not less, as a consequence of this atten 
tion, and I know that it must be marked by its quality, 
whatever its quantity may be 

Music, therefore, must full 
proper share of the responsibility for providing the goals 


expect to carry its and 
toward which technology can assist the world in moving 
toward the goal of beauty—to use a word which has been 
so little heard in recent years, the goal of creative think 
ing, the goals of individuality and imagination which, 
when lost, make all men gray and faceless, the goal of 
self-imposed discipline, the goal of profundity instead of 
shallowness, the goal of critical evaluation, the goal of 
joyous preoccupation with the world of ideas, the goal of 
penetrating discernment, the goal of concern for the well 
being of our fellows, the goal of persuading the imma 
ture toward choosing that which is fine and exquisite and 
unique rather than that which is coarse and shoddy and 
common 

In doing so, we can, through our teaching, help young 
people finally to know that even though none of these 
goals is attained without rigorous endeavor, they are at 
tended by that deep sense of satisfaction which every man 
feels when he has given all of himself to an ideal 

It is the only way we can fully discharge what 


\lbert 
Schweitzer has called “our obligation to tomorrow.” 





THE PICTURE ON THE COVER will be recognized as a segment of the scene shown here in miniature, photographed at the opening 


session of the MENC Eastern Division convention, 


Buffalo, January 


1959. On the stage: Penn State Concert Blue Band, 


23-27, 


Pennsylvania State University, James W. Dunlop, conductor. 
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The Musie Edueators National Conference 


‘ommittee, Publication, Study and Research 
Activities Program 


KARL D. 


ERNST 


The president of the Music Educators National Con- 


ference outlines the 


national 


committee program 


approved by the Board of Directors for the ensuing 
period. Features of the plan: 


* A simple and flexible organization which will adapt 
itself easily to future expansion and change. 


* A pattern for operation on a national basis, which, 
if desired by any MENC federated state unit, can be 
adopted or adapted for the state activities program. 


* Separation of duties such as convention planning, 
publications, curriculum studies and research, thus 
making possible specific and clearly defined committee 


assignments. 


rRVWE Mu educators National Conference has had 
t distinguished record of accomp!ishment through 

the work of the several committee programs and 

perati pias which have been inherent in the organ 
ito ! cture almost from the founding of the Con 
ference cceeding administrations of the MIENC have 


determined the nature ind character of the committees 


lesione » meet the needs of the profession at particular 
perio 

With the close of the last biennium (June 30, 1958), 
the Music in American Life’ Commissions and Com 
mittees completed their four-year assignments. To all 
members of these groups, as well as to all members of 


previous committees there is due a warm vote of ap 


proval and gratitude for the outstanding contributions 


which have been made to the protession through effec 
tive meet at conventions, publication studies and 
researcl 

lhe members of the Board of Directors have given 


thought and study to the matter of an appropri 


CTO 
ite plan of commission and committee procedure for the 


next period, and have unanimously approved an MEN(¢ 


! 


committee, publication, curriculum study and research 


Purposes of the Plan 
(1) Jo A ¢ Provision tor MEN( 


nment of the eneral committees and special 


committees is specifically purposed to provide for the 


planning and administration of biennial national conven 


tion of the MEN¢ his will be the principal two-year 


(1958-1960) assignment of the General and Special 
Committees listed under Item I. 

In addition, these committees will be asked to serve in 
a resource capacity during the term of their appointment 

{It is not intended that the Divisions and Federated 
State Units of the MENC should follow this type of 
committee organization, although both division and state 
officers may obviously feel free to use entirely or in part, 
or to adapt, this type of plan for conventions on a divi 


sion and/or state basis. | 


(2) To Project the Publications Program 
of the MEN(C 


The present official periodicals of the Music Educators 
National Conference are the Music Epucators JOURNAI 
and the JoURNAL or ResearcH IN Music Epucation 

Books and pamphlets published from time to time con 
tinually add to the values afforded by the cooperative 
activities of the MEN¢ 

To extend these services, it is hoped that the MEN¢ 
can begin within the relatively near future a planned 
long range publications program which will make it pos 
sible to produce one significant volume each year. (See 


Il below.) 


> 


(3) To Undertake Curriculum 


Studies 


Phis is envisaged as a continued and long range undet 
taking, with initial Commission appointments made on 
a four-year basis. It is planned that the original appoint 
Study Commissions will be 


ments to these Curriculum 
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limited in number, and that increases in personnel will Exceptional Children 





be based on recommendations from the respective Com General School Administration 
mission Chairmen. Guiding Principles for Trade Professional R lations 
The deliberations and findings of the Curriculum International Relations 


Study Commissions, at the discretion of the Chairmen, Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment 
Music in Churches 


can be subjects for discussion groups at national meet- 
Orgatr 


ings of the MENC—a source of values and services to P ats 
» . wano nstruction 
the professional organization, which is constantly and Student Membershiy 

tudent embers ) 


increasingly called upon both by educators and musicians 














to give assistance in general curriculum planning and Il. PUBLICATIONS 
study. (See III below. ) 
” a project the publications program of the ME-N( na j 
(4) To Extend the Program of Research me ha 
ange Oasis 
in Music Education 
oe S 7 : \. Music Educators Journal 
rhis is a natural function of the Music Education Re- ‘ ' » 
ei . ‘ B. Journal of Research in Music Edueation 
search Council and/or the proposed Society for Research | hI 
. . ( ’rojyected publications in specific area 
in Music Education, and its official publication, the 
. 4 hese include such fields Adult Education, Early Child 
OURNAL ¢ PES 2 ITs “ht " = I ‘ | Is a 
Jour F RESEARCH IN Music Epucation, (See IV j,cq Elementary School Music. General Music, Gifted Child, Guid 
below ) ance Higher | watior lunior and Community College Standard 
_ . of Music Literature and Performance, or in other areas which see 
The Framework to be of great importance 
I. COMMITTEES . 
; Ht. CURRICULUM STUDY COMMISSIONS 
To plan for national conventions and to serve as resourci 
groups during two-year term of appointment To provide the MENC with curriculum stud yroups, the 
\. GENERAL COMMITTEES members of which will determine their own procedure 
and plan of work 
Elementary School 
St vil ke hie their , 

Junior High School a 1 ( i ce a i | f i 

- r " 1 wt pt the 1 na muzat 

Senior High School d to other 1 nd edu me pligeae orkit n general cur 

Higher Education 

Each of the four General Committees listed above is assiqned \. Elementary School Education Curriculum Study Com 
the resp mstbility of incl iding the folle-ving mission of the MEN(¢ 

General Music B. Secondary School Education Curriculun tudy Con 

Instrumental Instruction and Ensembk ! ion of the MEN¢ 

oc s “tio 1d S bles 

Vocal Instruction and Ensemble C Biieler Educetion Carcicelam Steady Com - 

Band, Orchestra, Chorus the MEN‘ 

Music, Literature, Composition and Theory 

B. SpectaAL COMMITTEES IV. RESEARCH 
Accreditation j f ] / fio 
r ’ LO riend the program of research im music caducalion 

Audio-Visual Equipment, Materials and Instruction ) 

Community Orchestras \. Journal of Research in Music Education 

Contemporary Musi B. Music Edueation Re irch Council and/or propose 

Copyright Law Societv for Research in Music Education 

ORGANIZATION of the 
A Department of the National Education Association of the United States 
The MENC Divisions group the fifty-one federated state and territorial music educators 
associations in six regional organizations 
Eastern °* North Central * Northwest * Southern °* Southwestern °* Western 
State Presidents National Assembly of the Fifty-one MENC Federated State Units 
National Council of State Editors National Council of State Supervisors of Music ’ 
Council of Past Presidents Music Education Research Council Council of In-and-About Clubs 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
National Interscholastic Music Activities College Band Directors National Association 
Commission of the MENC National Association of College Wind and 
Music Industry Council of the MENC Percussion Instructors 
The following is a partial list, alphabetically arranged, of organizations with which the Music Educators National Conference 
cooperates The lI'st includes music organizations, organizations in the field of education, government agencies and international 
organizations both government and private: 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; American Association of School Administrators; American Council on 
Education; American Federation of Musicians; American Music Conference; American Musicological Society; American String 
Teachers Association; Association for Childhood Education International; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
College Music Society; Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E A.; International Music Council; International 
Society for Music Education; Library of Congress Music Division; Music Library Association; Music Teachers National Association 
National Association of Schools of Music; National Association of Secondary-School Principals; National Association of Teachers 
of Singing; National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education; National Council of the Arts in Education; National Musi 
Council; Pan American Union; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); U. S. Dept of State 
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The College Band Directors 
National Association 


PROV Meerine of the 
Band Directors National As 
sociation held at Urbana. Illi 

nois on December 18-20 was sig 


nificant from many standpoints. On 


that occasion the College Band 
Directors National \ssociation 
reached its tenth anniversary, and 


the almost two hundred conductors 


of college bands throughout the 
United States met in Urbana, as 
message from 
Fennell, “to 
honor the memory of our first Life 


\lbert 


whose pioneer activity and life-long 


expressed in the 
resident Frederick 


President \ustin Harding, 
devotion to the University of Ih 
nois Bands was so singular a mani 
festation of all for which the College 
National 


organized to represent. In 


tand = Wirectors \ssocia 
tion wa 


thus endeavoring to honor the mem 





At the final session of the 1958 College Band Directors National 


( olleve 


The Tenth Anniversary 


ory of the man who began it all, we 
are privileged to meet in these sur 
roundings that grew from his love 
for the band.” 

In his message in the official pro- 
gram book President Fennell also 
stated, “The realm of research has 
been served alongside of the king 


CBDNA con 


a better compre 


dom of creativity 
tributions toward 
hension of the scientific amenities 
of the art of music in general and 
of wind instruments in particular 
have helped to open a wide new 
door. Creative activity on behalf of 
literature has 


the band’s musical 


barely begun to serve the needs 
thereof, but a start has been made 
at the National level that is reflected 
deeply in states comprising our six 
holds forth 


the most immense possibilities for 


regional divisions. It 


the future, provided each one of us 
makes it his business to contribute 
toward the growth and acceptance 
of that, which—like the area of mu- 
sic itself—is always new 

“The = steady 
CBDNA over the past sixteen years 
is a high testament to the wisdom, 
imagination, and industry of a lead 
ership that grew within the college 
field, led by a host of men whose 
former high school bands cradled 
the phenomenal development of the 
school band in America. It is their 
outstanding work which has built 


growth of the 


our unique organization, and this 
Tenth National Conference, like the 
previous nine, honors their distin- 
guished contributions to the art of 
music, its teaching and enjoyment 
through the thoroughly unique Amer 
ican College and University Band.” 


cul 


%. , 
Fa y 


Association meeting, President Frederick Fennell led the mem- 


bers in a standing tribute to the memory of Austin A. Harding. The walls and ceiling, as seen in the picture, illustrate some of 
the unique features of the acoustically engineered main rehearsal hall of the pride and joy of Mr. Harding—the new Illinois Band 
Building, described in a recent issue of this magazine. 
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The photographs which accom 
pany this article indicate the tribute 
paid by the members of CBDNA to 
the memory of the Honorary Life 
President who in 1950 charged his 
colleagues with these words: “The 
future of the American concert 
band is largely in your hands. Hold 
your standards high.” 

Che professional meetings of the 
\ssociation were of the highest 
quality and standard. Particularly 
inspiring was the keynote address 
of Vice President James Neilson 
(elected president in Urbana). His 
discussion of “The Responsibility 
of the Musician”’ covered broad re 
sponsibilities of the College Band 
man, pertinent matters pertaining 
to the important matter of standards 
of music literature and performance, 
the qualifications necessary fot 
proper teaching of music and the 
res]x nsibilities of the ( ollege Band 
man as music educator 

\lso featured at the Tenth meet 
ine were multiple choice meetings 
de, uted to (1) Directions for future 
research by the Tonal Relations 
Committee; (2) Instrumentation of 
the Symphonic Concert Band; (3) 
Current library practices; (4) 
lrends in the Marching Band; (5) 
Standardization of Woodwind Fin 
gering Nomenclature. 

The meetings were held in the 
recently constructed new Band 
Building on the campus of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, where Director 
of Bands Mark Hindsley was host 
to his colleague s, and the bands of 
the University of Illinois presented 
outstanding programs 

\n important action at the 1958 
meeting was the election of William 
D. Revelli as Honorary Life Presi 
dent of the College Band Directors 
(Association. Other officers elected 
are: President James Neilson, 
Oklahoma City University, Okla 
homa City, Oklahoma; Vice Presi 


dent Krank <A. Piersol, Band 

Office, [exhibit Hall, lowa State 

College, Ames. Charles Minelli was 
se 

The Luncheon group: Seated, left to 


right: Karl M. Holvik, lowa State Teach 
er College, Cedar Falls, North Central 
Division chairman; Vanett Lawler, exec 
utive secretary MENC; Ralph Laycock, 


Brigham Young Univ Provo, Utah 
Western Divisior chairman; Jay I 
Slaughter Ricks College Rexburg 
daho, Northwest Divisior chairmar 
Standing, left to right William D. Re 
velli: President Frederick Fennell; Vics 


president elect Frank Piersol; President 
elect James Neilson; Bernard Fitzger 
ald, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Past 
president; Secretary-treasurer Charle 


Minelli 
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SESSIONS of the 1958 CBDNA convention were held in the Band Building 
on the University of Illinois campus. Shown here are CBDNA officers 
grouped in front of the Memorial portrait of Mr. Harding. Left to right: 
Charles Minelli, Ohio State University, Athens, secretary-treasurer; 
Frank A. Piersol, lowa State College, Ames, vice-president (1958-1960) ; 
Clarence Sawhill, University of California at Los Angeles, past president; 
Keith Wilson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Eastern Division chair- 
man; James Neilson, Oklahoma City University, new president (1955- 
1960); Mark Hindsley, University of Illinois, past president; Frederick 
Fennell, Eastman School of Music, immediate past president; William D 
Revelli, University of Michigan, newly elected honorary life president 





CBDNA 
Official Group 
Luncheon 
Meeting at 
Urbana 
Convention 


Special sessions 
devoted to 
special subjects 
are customary 
CBDNA Conven- 
tion features 
This group 
discusses 
Instrumentation 
of the Symphonic 
Concert Band 
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Salem, 
ary- Treasurer 
Montana State 
Southern 
Lovett, 


reappointed as Secretary-Treasuret versity, 
(Otheers of the regions are: 
kastern Division Chairman 


Keith Wilson, Yale { 


New Haven, Connecticut; Vice 


niversity, 
Robert 
Contino, Uni 
Amherst ; Chairman 
Jonathan of Florida, 
Bethle l reasurer 


(hairmat Joseph Clemson. 
Massachusetts, 
lreasuret 

Lehigh 


Pennsylvania 


versity ol 
secretary 
klku 


he aa 


University, 


Chan 
state 


Central Division 
Holvik, 
Cedar 


Southwestern 
Dana N. 


Vorth 
Karl M 
leachers College, 
Vorthwe 
Jay | 
Rexburg, 
Maurice 


lowa 
Falls 


Chairman 


man man 
State 
t Division Vice-Chairman 


Slaughter, Ricks College, Baylor 


Idaho: Vice-Chairman Sec’y 
Brennan, Willamette Uni ast 


lreas 


New 


North Central at Chicago, 


MEETING of the North Central 
National Conference cot 
Hotel May 7 t 
Wilham R. Sur in 
interest 


rH BIENNIAI 
Music Educators 
Conrad Hiltor 
president 


rough 10, 
Ihe program announced by 


pecial sessions in almost every possible area of 


educato nation of the program digest reveals 


heen organized about which it so 


ithfu ruld ‘ t t it ntau somethin ol vervone 


lanned for the meet 


mmonly found in MEN(¢ 


seen 


iver pecial ‘ wn are | 


he iring title rot < 


x Thal ( ! m 


gran € sesso really are specializec 


canning a partial list of topi 

Band Adjudication Workshop, Choral Adjudication Workshop, 
Care and Repair of Stringed Instruments, Improvement of In- 
struction at the State Level, English Hand Bell Demonstration, 
Recently Completed Research, Music Education Career and 
Placement, Care and Repair of Piano, Criteria for Selection of 
Instrumental Materials, Contribution of Music to International 
Understanding, Ensemble Approach to Choral Development, 
Dance Band Workshop, Doctoral Study, So You Want to Write a 
Book, School Music in Other Lands, How to Develop Community 
Music and Adult Education Programs, Teaching Composition in 
High School, So You Want to Compose Music for Use in Schools. 
listed, but 


quarter of the special sessions 


% meetings anticipated for Chicag 


general sessions with 
ident Karl Ernst 


the Dow l 


there ire 
MENC pre 
Chemical ¢ 
I Scrence Concert hours will 


hools from various sections 


Oregon ; 
James 
Univ., 
Division 

Clemson 
Carolina; 
Reid Poole, University 


South 


Gainesville ; 
Harvey Mette, Jackson 
ville University, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Division 
Peiterson, Colorado 
University, 
Donald I. 
University, 

Floren 

Mexico Univ 


Chairman 
Young 


Division: 
Brigham 


Western 
Eversole, Ralph Laycock, 
Missoula. University, Provo, Utah 


Chairman + 
College, The members of the 
Vice- Directors of the Music 
National Conference 
Associated organization, the College 
National Associa 
the occasion of its Tenth 
\nniversary. The ideals and accom 
plishments of the CBDNA, as a part 
of the official family of MENC, are 
laudable and the best 
extended to all members and 
College Band Di 
\ssociation V.L 


Secre 


Board of 
I-ducators 
salute the 
Secretary 
Band Directors 
tion on 
Chair- 


Collins : 
Moore, 
Texas; are 
officers of the 
rectors National 


Fort 
most wishes 
W aco, 
Thompson, 

Portales 


May 7-10 


(ine of the concerts, 


Wind and 


woodwind quintet, a brass 


North Central Divisio 
provided by the National Association 
Percussion Instructors will feature a 
ensemble and a percussion ensemble from Indiana University, the 
University of Michigan, re 
include the Chicago 
banquet of the 


ot the expansive 
ot College 


lowa and the 
musical 


State University of 
spectively. Other 
Area Concert, the 
Northwestern University North 
western University Madrigals, and performances by the Michigar 
State University Band, the Luther College Choi 
lowa, the University of Illinois Symphony Orchestra 
Youth Orchestra of Greater 
features will he 


notable programs 
conterence 


Orchestra and the 


appearance at the 
Chamber 
Concert from 
Decorah, 
ind the 
The expected conterence 


Chicago 
included also. Busi 


ness meetings of auxiliary organizations have been provided 


for in the schedule, and there are social periods for student mem 
bers and In-and-About Club members 

Indications are that the Music Industry Council exhibits will be 
one of the most complete displays ever shown at a North Central 
meeting 

Of course there will be the traditional Lobby 
but not least feature of each day for all MEN( 
and again in the thrillingly beautiful and appropriate setting of the 
joined his comrades 
ever 1928, when the 


then the Stevens Hotel 


Division 
Sings—the last 


convention-goers 


grand staircases, where many a reader has 


in song and fellowship over the years since 
st MEN( 
d now the 


Resert 


Lidward Gans, 


convention met in what was 
Hilton 
ttions for sleeping ai win f houla made with 


Vanager, ( ton [lotel, Chi 


Conrad 


Reservations 


w;aeo / lin AY 
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Ford Foundation Composers’ Projec 
In Must Education 


Music educators everywhere share the satisfaction of 
the Board of Directors of the Music Educators National 
Conference in this announcement of a new enterprise 
of the Ford Foundation Program in Humanities and 


the Arts, 
Council. 


recently 


PROGRAM designed to place twenty-five com 
posers in secondary public school systems through- 
out the United States during the next three years 

President of 

the National Music Council. This program has been made 


has been announced by Howard Hanson, 
possible through an appropriation of $200,000 by The 
Ford Foundation. The National Music Counc?! Che 


Ford Foundation will administer the program. 


and 


“There is a great wealth of musical talent in the United 
States,” said Dr “but 
composers are given the challenge and opportunity of 


Hanson, too few of our young 
establishing themselves in communities which value their 
abilities as composers. By finding public school systems 
which are eager to have composers write directly for their 
own students, we hope to encourage composers, to enrich 
the musical life of the communities, and to expand the 
school music throughout the 


repertory of secondary 


United States.” 
+ 
A national committee under the chairmanship of Nor 
man Dello Joio has been formed to aid in the selection of 
composers and the choice of school systems. Members 


of the committee are: 


For the Selection of Composers 


Oliver Daniel, Director, Contemporary Music Proj 
ects, Broadcast Music, Inc 

Vittorio Giannini, Juilliard School of Music 

Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, 
officio ) 

Thor Johnson, Northwestern University 

Peabody 

Douglas Moore, Columbia 


Symphonic and 


Peter Mennin, Conservatory 
University, Chairman, 


Concert Committee, ASCAP 


For the Choice of School Systems 
Jacob Avshalomoyv, Conductor, Portland Youtl 
Orchestra, Portland, 
Wiley 
(,eorge 
Vanett 
Conference 
Robert Marvel, 
Fredonia 


(Oregon 
Housewright, Florida State University 
Howerton, Northwestern University 
Lawler, Music [Educators National 
State University of New York, 


James Neilson, Oklahoma City Universit, 


Ralph Rush, University of Southern California 
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released 


by the National Music 


A field representative, G. W. Waldrop, former Editor 
of the 
travel extensively to explore the secondary public school 


Vusical Courier, has been appointed, who will 
systems which are most likely to use the composers to best 
advantage. It is anticipated that twelve composers will 
for the scholastic year 1959-1960 and 
thirteen for the year 1960-1961. Mr. Waldrop and edwin 
Hughes, the National Musi 


Council will also be ex-officio members of the committee 


receive grants 


Executive Secretary of 

In the preliminary selection of composers, nominations 
will be invited widely from teachers of composition and 
others in music and college and university 
the 


and 


schools of 


departments of music through country as well 


as from unattached composers from others who 
have been particularly concerned with the development 
\merican talent. Direct 
invited. Application forms 
from the National Musi 
St., New York 21, N.Y.. 


15. The composers to be selected as a general rule will 


of young applications will 
may be obtained 
117 East 79th 


and should be returned by April 


also be 


Council, 


not be more than three years beyond their training period 

In the selection of school systems, particular attention 
will be given to those communities which have demon 
strated a distinguished record for the performances of 


school 


state or regional competitions or in other ways 


their secondary public musical organizations 1n 
The composer will be required to take up residence 
selected 


sponsibilities but will compose music written 


in the community He will have no teaching re 
specifically 
for performance by the orchestra, chorus and band of 
the school The grant to each composer will be 


scale of the 


system 
commensurate with the 
he will be 
neighborhood of $5,000. The school systems participating 


Nie cle 


salary school system 


with which associated, presumably in the 


in the program will receive st grants to help meet 


expenses connected with the program such as the prepa- 


for performance \ppointments of com 
but the 


a base for a different 


ration ot part 


posers will be for one scholastic year only ani 


school system may be considered as 


composer in the following year. In unusual circumstance 


the conunittee might wish to recommend a second year 


lor a Composet 

a part of The bord Foundation 
Arts, 
poses 1s to support the experiments which give promise of 


clarifying standard 


Lhe pre 


ent project ! 


program in Humanities and the one of whose put 


re-evaluating objectives or strengt! 
ening the effectiveness of procedure 


field 


In an wnportant art 


or humaniti 
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Luarly Land Must 
Ln the United States 


Pre Vue roors of bands and thei 


mitsk 
embles of the 


reside in the wind en 
eighteenth 
century, primitive groups by pres 


ent-day standards but important 
media for the divertimenti of Haydn 
and Mozart 


this kind of 


There is evidence of 
instrumental activity 
during the colonial period. Numer 
ous advertisements describe tutors 
l books of 


and diverse 
kinds. Music available for ensemble 


instruction 
performance, however, more usually 
consisted of collections of marches 


ind waltzes for two or three instru 


ments! 


Kor the 


eenth century, 


latter part of the eight 
British 
ome evidence of the kind of musi 
Ameri 


SCOTCS VIVE 


and instrumentation used by 
can band The groups usually con 
isted of 


ments: a ba 


fewer than eight instru 
oon or some other bass 
instrument, an occasional trumpet, 
two horns, and two of either oboes 
flutes, or clarinets 

Only piano copies exist for many 
early work \lexander Reinagle’s 
hand played The lederal March in 
i Philadelphia celebration on July 
t+ 1788 Lack of copyrights and 
clate complicates cl ronology, al 
though it is obvious that publication 
increased consid 

Thomas Jefler 


probably written about 


and performance 
erably after 1S00 

ns March 
the time of his tmauvuration, was 
lemrick and 
Willig of 


Mhiladelphia.” The piano score car 
ri the 


composed by Georve 


printed and sold by G 


notation that the work 1s 


also available in an arrangement for 
' The LaFavette March 


reception ot 


two flute 
wa written for the 


Lakavyette i Dirge, “as performed 


f ke 
nth Centur 
D4 


Page 


Francis N. Mayer 


PART I 
This is the second in a series 
of two articles on nineteenth 
century American band music. 
The first, “Nineteenth Century 
American Band Music — The 
Scala Library,” appeared in the 
January 1959 Music Educators 
Journal. The author fs associ- 
ate professor, Department of 
Music, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


by Italian Band,” was used for his 
funeral procession. Instrumentation 
for all of these works is a matter 
of conjecture; it was probably sim- 
ilar to that used in Baillie’s March 
& Quick Step. 

One of the most ambitious ef- 
forts is found in the archives of the 
Moravian Church at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. It is a suite in fifteen 
parts, including an Adagio: Wald- 
stuck fiir 2 Horner bey der Spring 

u blasen. The work is scored for 
two clarinets, two bassoons, and two 
horns 

\ manuscript book sold by Cahu- 
sac and Sons of London is inscribed 
in ink as “The property of the Bel- 
lamy Band, June 1799.” Held by 
the Library of Congress, it is sup 
posedly an “American Band Book 
Manuscript.” The scoring, for three 
parts, illustrates the situation at the 
turn of the century: soprano, duet, 
No spec ific 


indicated and no 


and fundamental bass. 
instruments are 
parts are transposed. For some of 
the works there is only the melodx 
line. As 
recalled that the instrumentation of 
the Marine Band in 1800 consisted 


of two oboes. two horns, a bassoon. 


a comparison it might be 


and a drum 


The Hitehcock Papers 
(Library of Congress) 
A pvancen for a lates period, re 
ognizable as an embrvo band, are 


the imstrumentation and usage found 


in the music among the General 
E. A. Hitchcock papers. A letter, 
written on music paper and dated 
March 4, 1844, explains the sig- 
nificance of some of the music en- 
closed in the folder. 


I have the pleasure to send you the 
within music, arranged for a Military 
3and which, my leader tells me will an- 
swer for a Band organized like the 3rd. 

No. 1 is a Waltz from the opera of 
“La fille du Regiment” and was the uni 
versal favorite last Summer both at the 
Point and in the City. 

Nos. 2 and 3 and are fine Polonaises. . . 

No. 4 is the Paradise Waltz by Salis 
bury and was quite a favorite. .. 

1 hope these little pieces will give you 
as much pleasure as they have given us 
I only regret that I cannot add to the 
number 


The parts, written successively on 
folds of paper, were 
apparently never used, for they are 
uncut. There are no scores: the in 
strumentation is similar for the vari- 
ous works, although brasses are 
crooked according to the keys of the 
pieces. Parts were copied for the 
following instruments: 


manuscript 


Flute Eb Corno 1° in Eb 
Clarinetto in Eb Corno 2° in Eb 
Clarinetto 1° Trombone Alto 
Clarinetto 2° Trombone Tenor 
Clarinetto 3° Trombone Basso 
B Ophicleid (sic) 
Trumpet in Eb 1° Tenor Drum 
Trumpet in Eb 2° Bass Drum 


assoon 


These works make significant use 
of the woodwind instruments, espe 
cially when compared with the in- 
strumentation of the principal New 
York bands—hasically brass bands. 
There is three-part writing for Bb 
clarinets, the seconds and thirds be- 
ing used mostly for accompaniment. 
The Eb clarinet is used distinctively 
as a solo instrument. The bassoon 
is treated as a tenor voice; brass 
bass is used for woodwind support. 

\lthough there is some duet writ 
ing for the trumpets, the second 1s 
frequently used as a rhythmic in 
strument. Hlorns and trombones are 
interlocked for rhythmic-harmonic 
There is some discrepancy in 


usage 
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key signatures of trombones and 
flutes ; in number three, a polonaise, 
the flute part is incorrectly trans- 


posed as though for a Bh instru 


ment 
In addition to the material from 


Lieutenant McDowell the folder 


ontar 


of uncut parts, all manuscript, for a 
March, a Walts, and a Ouickstef 
trumentation 1 imilar to the 

h the Halts 1s written tor 
clarinets with parts tor corno 
»p) 1 | Mit 

ig! books contaiming 

cript works: Grand March 
| base's Grand March tor 
mstrumentation 


horn in Eb 


ccolo in Eb Ist 


) 


p 
k5 Clarinet nd horn in Eb 
| 


t Clarinet lrombone 
‘nd Bo Clarinet 
t 


Kent Bugle in Bb Bass drum 


Onphicleice 


It is likely that some of the books 
from the collection, but 
establishes the 
the principal melodic brass 


are missing 
the writing Kent 
Bugle as 
instrument of the ensemble. The 
Roval Kent Bugle was a keyed in 
trument, essentially a soprano rela 
tive of — the 
Hitchcock's diary for the year 1824 


contaims an imteresting 


ophi le ide General 


comment on 


its versatility 


i movement of the Corps 
Camp, and the effect of the 
he plain in the evening. In those 
we had in the band ol the Military 
Academy the first man who brought to 
this country the Kent, that is, the keyed 
brug le the best performer upon it that 

| ive ever heard, Willis 

Willi va 4 pertect master ol that 
trument. While he could send its tones 


ver the river and into the mountains 


bringing back marvelous echoes he could 
bring it mto such moderation as to ac 

company the voice of a lady at her piano 
as, even in a very small room, | have 


| it 


olten fheard him 


The Ingals’ Book 
(Library of Congress) 

\ Ms. collection of miscellaneous band 
rust whic vwccording to a note from 
Major John R. Taylor, of the War Dept 
under date December 15, 1915 is that 
of a Civil War band, Port Royal, 1864 
On the label of the Eb cornet book is 
the name of “G. W Ingals Bandmaster.” 


Chere is, of course, no score, but 
the books, all manuscript, include an 
original waltz of Ingals and a march 
by Grafulla. The second cornet book 
has on the cover “Post Band.” In 
ide the cover is written “George B 
Lang, Post Band. Port Roval, S.( 
May Ist, 1863.” 

The extant books show that the 
a brass group; 


band was primarily 


there are three [th cornet books 
‘copy has additional flourishes 


Some of the 


Ingal 


ind embellishments 
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selections are not in his copy, indi- 
cating that he probably played much 
of the repertoire by memory. The 
following books are in the collection : 


Piccolo Bb Tenor I 
Bb Clarinet Bb Tenor II 
Ist Bb Soprano Solo Bb Tenor 
2nd Bb Soprano Eb Tenor I 
Eb Cornet I (3) Eb Tenor II 
Eb Cornet II Eb Bass (2) 
Solo Bb Cornet Bb Bass 
Bb Cornet I Small drum 
Large drum 


It is possible that the Bp tenor 
parts were for trombones. Eb tenor 
is probably a misnomer for Eb alto. 

Scoring is complete for the brass 
section; piccolo and clarinet are 
additional instru 
ments. It is uncertain what instru 
ments were used on the Bh soprano 
parts, the melodic and duet lines, but 


simply melodic 


they were probably saxhorns. 
Instrumentation of the period re- 
flected the practice of various Euro 
pean countries; it consisted of an 
accumulation of instruments often 
ill-suited to each other and not en- 
joying the advantages of standard 
ization inherent in each of the indi 
vidual European instrumentations. 
The influx of various nationalities 
affected instrumentation as it af 
fected other \merican 
culture ; the result, however, was to 
delay until the twentieth century 
any serious attempt at an American 


aspects of 


standard of an homogeneous instru 
With few 


\merican bands were to continue 


mentation exceptions 
as brass bands, usually of inde- 
terminate instrumentation, with su- 
pernumerary woodwind parts. 

The preoccupation with brass in 
struments is evidenced by the nu 
merous brass band tutors among 
which is Dodworth’s Brass Band 
School, published in 1853. Dod 
worth’s invention of a cut-off valve, 
a device which raised the funda- 
mental pitch instead of adding to the 
basic tube length, reflected similar 
European experiments and further 
emphasizes the interest in brass in 


struments 


Stratton Scores 
(Library of Congress) 


(JonstperinG the se arcity of pub- 
lished music and the almost complete 
dearth of scores of any kind, the dis 
covery of a complete set of printed 
scores is gratifying. These are the 
Stratton 


parts, for brass band plus Ep Clar- 


scores full scores, no 


6Coy n the Newberry Library, Chicago 


inette. Instrumentation is uniform, 
engraving is excellent, and the reper- 
toire is distinguished, including se- 
lections from von Suppe, Fr. Abt, 
and Mendelssohn among others. 
There are also the usual marches, 
polkas, serenades, and waltzes. The 
total number of works is uncertain, 
but there are at least forty-five 
works in the series. The copyrights 
of those held at the Library of Con 
gress date between 1866 and 1868. 

Number forty-five, an arrange 
ment of a Mendelssohn song, is 
titled J Would That My Love. The 
Eb Clarinette part, marked ad [ibi- 
tum, simply duplicates the melodic 
line at the octave above, but the 
brass scoring is full and effective. 
The Eb cornets are not the principal 
melodic instruments; this function 
falls to the Bb cornets which are 
usually used duet-wise. The altos are 
the rhythmic-harmonic instruments ; 
the tenors, probably trombones, are 
used to sustain harmony and for 
some melodic work; the baritone, 
often duplicating the cornet melody 
at the octave below, also works with 
both horns and basses. 

\lthough the 
brass band, they are remarkable for 
the use of a well-balanced and stand- 


scores are all for 


ardized body of brass instruments 
at a time when Scala was struggling 
with a heterogeneous group. 

scores illustrate the 
band- 
masters of the nineteenth century. 


These early 
problems facing American 
At a time when English and Euro 
pean bands, with the exception of 
Italian, were standardizing instru 
mentation and practice, American 
bands were attempting to cope with 
all of the instrumentation thus made 
available. Without a single unifying 
force such as a standard printed 
repertoire, government decree, or an 
outstanding band, it was inevitable 
that each 
developed differently 


band’s instrumertation 

What is sur 
prising is that in less than ten years, 
by 1878, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
was to assimilate and to organize 
this vast instrumental inheritance 
into a distinctive and well-balanced 
instrumentation which would com 
pare with the best [English and Con 


tinental bands. 
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The creative mind responds to beauty. And whatever you, 


the music teacher, can feel, you can express with music chosen 
from the EMB GUIDE. Your free copy is waiting. Write for the 
all-new 1958-59 EMB GUIDE. Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 


30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Humanities in the Ftigh School 


UMANITIES is one of the “elec 
tive constants” in the program 
of studies at The Milne School 

Due to the fact that twelfth-grade 

dit in English is earned by the stu 
dents, the course must be passed be 
lore the high school diploma is 
granted. The materials of instruction 
ire made up of masterpieces not only 
of music but also of literature, paint 
ing, sculpture and architecture. Since 

September of 1954 when we launched 

Humanitic 

I have been teaching the music portion 

of the course 

This absorbing venture has proved 
to be so increasingly successful that 
it is now out of the purely experi 
mental stage, and I feel that some of 
should be 


inception, in 


our experiences shared 

The course owes its 
part, to the fact that we who constitute 
protessors 


of visual arts, of literature, and my 


the regular teaching staff 


elf—had a deep and abiding love for 
the legacy left us and currently being 
produced by the creative artists within 
our special fields, as well as a keen 
desire to increase personal repertoires 
to the maximum extent possible within 
the areas taught by our colleagues 


Extending Artistic Horizons 


Through the sheer number of arts 
that they can appreciate, our students 
ire helped to extend their artistic hori- 
zons. They become increasingly aware 
of interrelationships existing between 
any one of the arts and any or all of 
the others, and between the arts and 
other cultural aspects of 
our civilization. As we offer it, Hu- 


important 


is not a course that teaches 
better to secure 


manities 
young people how 
their animal needs of food, shelter and 
clothing. Rather, it is a course that 
teaches them better to live as God 
Almighty intended—as human beings 
on a higher plane than that of the 
inimals—to want to learn and 
about, and to 
things d by our 
that make this life worth living. It 


ned to provide them with an 


lower 
know 


love many of the 


achieve civilization 


ippetite and a rudimentary technique 


for securing at least the beginnings of 
a way of life that is more desirable 
than that usually attained in this ma 
terialistic social structure, which so 
often envelope ind stifles our finer 
ensibilities 

We have had many obstacles to sur 


mount. Our efforts include many fail 
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for twelfth grade students, . 


Roy York, Jr. 


ures. In the spring of 1954, after secur- 
ing the wholehearted support of the 
visual arts professor, I first presented 
the idea of this course both to the cur- 
riculum committee and to the entire 
Presently we were joined by 
Although 


resistance 


faculty 
the protessor of literature. 
determined and powerful 
was encountered, when the time came 
for a yes or no decision, more than 
ninety percent of the faculty voted for 
the inclusion of the course in our pro- 
gram of studies 

For the first three years a daily 
block of two periods, sandwiched be 
tween the homeroom and lunch peri 
ods, served for class meetings. Many 
of the students in our preponderantly 
college preparatory school wishing to 
take Humanities found it impossible to 
fit this double period into their crowded 
schedules. Consequently, this time has 
since been reduced to one period. With 
three instructors and a wealth of teach- 
ing materials this reduction of class 
time is most regrettable; however, a 
compensating factor not always pos 
sible prior to this change is the im- 
proved scholastic and numerical com- 
position of the class. 

Policy for the course is discussed at 
weekly luncheon meetings of the three 
staff members. Ways and means of 
tying together the program for the 
week and for the ensuing months are 
discussed. Presently we teach a fixed 
program of two periods each for liter- 
ature and music and one for visual 
arts. For the second successive year 
the literature portion is being televised 
over the closed circuit facilities of the 
College 

In the interest of improved teacher 
pupil achievement, a _ nineteen-item 
evaluation schedule was constructed by 
the regular Humanities staff and ad 
ministered to present students. In addi 
tion, this instrument has served in a 
follow-up capacity with former stu 
dents now in various fields of endeavor 
including the business world and col 
leges throughout the country. Despite 
a meager sprinkling of rather mild 
criticism, the responses have consti- 
tuted an overwhelming endorsement 
These data are a permanent part of 


the guidance office files 


THE AUTHOR is an associate pro- 
fessor of music at State Univer- 
sity of New York College for 
Teachers at Albany, where he 
works in the campus training 
school (Milne) of the College. 


Suggestions for the organization of 
the course offerings and the sequential 
order in which the materials of in- 
struction have been presented were 
found in the Stevens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, experiences in the hu- 
manities. One of the truly excellent 
programs in this field to be found any- 
where functions most admirably at 
Stevens. For the first three years The 
Humanities, a book written by two 
Stevens professors, Louise Dudley and 
Austin Faricy, was used as a text for 
our course, 


Orientation 

At the beginning of the year I pre 
sent an extended unit designed to ori- 
ent our students to the field of art and 
to this course in particular. The entire 
year is viewed in quick perspective. 
Necessary basic concepts are consid- 
ered. Following this we examine some 
principles that underlie and are com- 
mon to all the arts. The class is advised 
that digressions will be made for sea- 
sonal offerings, visiting lecturers, and 
field trips; that if time permits the re 
mainder of the year will be spent with 
individual masterpieces and/or broader 
units of importance or of special inter- 
est to this particular group. 

We hear the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony at the ini- 
tial meeting of the class, as the stu- 
dents follow a skeleton score. During 
this period we draw some appropriate 
parallels of this music with literature, 
and similarly of Schubert’ with 
Giorgione. 

One of the most important items 
presented in this unit is a Dudley and 
Faricy chart. This chart shows rela- 
tionships between music, literature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and 
applied arts by asking of compositions 
in each medium questions concerning 
its subject, function, medium, organ- 
ization, style and judgment. Thus, it 
is understood that we shall attempt to 
answer a few important questions that 
can be asked about any work of art. 


Background 
a. Subject. What is it about? 
b. Function. What is it for? 
Medium. What is it made of 
Organization. How put together? 
Style. What is its temper? Its mood? 
Its personality ? 

5. Judgment. How good is it? 


As the culminating activity in ori- 
entation we listen to the same Schubert 
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IN SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS... 


¢ Each instrument features Kay’s exclu- 
sive light-weight laminated construc- 
tion designed to withstand years of 


hard school use . . . and assuring com- 


plete protection against moisture and 


temperature variation 

Each is patiently hand-crafted for sen- 
sitive response, fine tone and handsome 
appearance 

Each (grade school, junior high and 


SO WHY ACCEPT AN “OR EQUAL’’? 


senior high) is school-aligned and 


properly sized 


¢ Each conforms to the rigid specifica- 


tions of the MENC String Committee 
Each can be easily serviced because 
parts are always available from Kay 


¢ Each is backed by a two-year Kay 


Guarantee 

Each gains from Kay’s more than half- 
century heritage in the creation of fine 
instruments 


For free color catalog showing the complete school line of Kay 


cellos and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 12 
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cantor trom a 
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demonstration. Ballet 
Ta laor and 

Paul Hinde 

her: 

Medium 
ting trom tunction§ t 


ilway .) 


enjoys lk irn 
nedium we have a piece 

illustration of 

Britten Young 

Orchestra pro 

and non 

technical sith edium The 


motion picture Instruments of the 
C/rcnestire wr which this music wa 
composed, is ideal visual material t 


accompany udy of this compositior 
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initial 


We ex 


of the theme and variation form 


unine it also as an illustration 


Appropriate motion pictures, film 
leaflets, 


depending 


charts, 


vamphlets, eftc.. are used, 


trips photographs, 


on the time available Some of these 
tems are given to the class members; 
others are displayed on the bulletin 
board or made acce ssible on loan Rec- 
ommended are demonstrations by the 
best singers and instrumentalists that 
in be secured, and/or by performers 
vho are members of the class. 

A\eolian-Skinnet 
Organ Company of Boston and Con- 
vention Hall in Atlantic City, and 


The King of Instruments” 


Pictures from the 


recordings 
Skinner Company are materials 

i detailed consideration of the 

The culminating activity is a 

to a cathedral where the minister 

of music provides us with lecture- 
demonstrations of the organ. A by- 
product here is “live” Gothic architec- 
ture. In this unit the head of our sci- 
ence department contributes a series 
demonstrations titled “Some 


sical Bases of Sound.” 


Organization 


tick reading of Copland’s What 
sten for in Music precedes a se 
rated lectures and class 
questions that arise 


in the required writ 


or en pha ( 


eview of the book are determined 
by student needs, interests and de 
ire The expected varying degrees of 
tudent achievement have resulted, de- 


upon background, industry 
ind ability 
structure is the interrela 
of the elements in a work of 
irt. To help provide our students with 
the underpinning necessary for the 
ipplication of this involved concept t 
the music we study, we call upon Cop 
land’s five consecutive chapters that 
in order rhythm, melody, hat 
lor and texture 
structure is the planned ae 
iat binds an entire composition 
together—the overall arrangement of 
the materials—in a word, the form. 
Copland s; seven consecutive chapters 
on form serve to help our students gain 
uflicient background for a better un 
derstanding of the formal analyses of 
the music we study. Indispensable in 
is Stringham’s 


Creatively. His 


i course such as thi 
Listening to Musi 
treatment of the concept of torm in 
music is not only lucid and concise, 
but also presents many analogies be 
\n important 


edition of 


tween the various arts. 
me-saver is the 

with the 

e by Goetschius and Katz- 


formal analysis, 


Style 


Employing From Madrigal to 


ern Music, the work of another Amer 


Moore, I 
advocate a procedure in the unit on 
style similar to that suggested above 
for the use of Aaron Copland’s book 
I have yet to think of better sources 


ican composer, Douglas 


of authority than those provided by 
articu- 
late. Copeland, Moore and Stringham 
all fit into this category 


superior composers who are 


My entire ap 
proach to the music, as well as I am 
able, is through the mind and feeling 
of the 
piece is under examination 


composer whose particular 

I enjoy initiating this unit with a 
simultaneous presentation of two 
pieces representing, respectively, ex 
tremes of classicism and romanticism 
The tremendous contrasts between the 
Minuet from Mozart’s Symphony No 
39 in E flat (K. 543) and the Liebestod 
from Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde of 
fer in concentrated form virtually un- 
excelled opportunities for teaching the 
essential differences between classi 
cism and romanticism 

We illustrate realism with — the 
Richard Strauss Jill Eulenspiegel 
an example of picaresque adventure 
realistically portrayed in music by a 
virtuoso composer. At this point a 
professor of modern languages visits 
the class and introduces our students to 
Spanish literature and culture, with 
special emphasis on the picaresque. It 
is here that our extended unit on the 
novel is begun, since realistic, picat 
esque adventures gave us the natural 
origin of the English novel 

rhree compositions that have, n 
this course, proved to be select vehi 
cles for illustrating additional styles 
in music are 

Pierrot Lunairé Schonberg, for 
expressionism 

Le sacre du printemps—Stravinsky, 
for barbarism (neo-primitivism ) 

Pacific 231 

In connection with our presentation 


of Debussy’s Prelude a l’Apres-midi 
d'un faune, 


Honegger, for futurism 


[ hope to have our pro 
fessor of French work with us on 
Mallarme’s poem, and the Impression 
ist poets, the Symbolists and Imagists 
Chere are many other excellent oppor 
tunities for integration which as yet 


we have only begun to explore 


Judgment 

The whole course can well be either 
pointed toward, or built around this at 
tempt to answer the vital question 
about a work of art, “How good is 
it?” As a means of arriving at some 
fundamental bases upon which judg 
ment may be developed, I consult four 
major sources, each of which is excel 
lent in its own way Concepts presented 
by these authorities are introduced to 
our students by means of concise out 
lines, which, ideally, should be dupli 
cated and given to each class membet 
to point up and make more intelligible 
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-— STRATFORD 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ spec ialized needs. Musically perfec a from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What’s more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 


and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 
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signed readings 
Fortified with varying de 

rees of knowledge and understanding 
of these ideas and techniques, our stu 


lectures and 


scussions 


dents are expected to be better able to 
devise their own methods of judging 


u 


Usually a brief preliminary presenta 


tion of judgment early in the school 
year seems advisable, since a more in 
telligent evaluation ot the musi 
ubsequently examined can then be at 
tempted. Deeper penetration of judg 
hould follow the units on sub 
ul organization 
Dudley and Faricy treat judgment i 
uch a manner that all of the concepts 
| ussed could be applied to any of 
the other arts as well as to musi 
The broad handling of this subject by 
Green in his The Arts and the Art of 
Criticism on an extensive scale, and 
hould be included a i reference 
sets forth a profe 
ional’s system for the appraisal of mu 
ic in his Practical Musical Criticism 
1947, Virgil Thomson, music criti 
York Herald Tribune, d 
vddre titled “The Art of 
Musi if a ymposium oO 
ticism held at Harvard Uni 
iuthoritative thought 
that time by this well 
poser author ind = eriti 
utmost importance in grap 


difficult but indispet 


“ Digressions” 
[his year, w 
ve initiated t 
humanities pilgrim 
ork Visits were made 
litan Museum of Art 


the Museum of Modern Art, the Whit- 
ney Museum, and to the World House 
and other commercial galleries. We 
viewed the Lever House, the Seagram, 
United Nations and Guggenheim 
Museum buildings. We attended an 
opera at the Metropolitan, an orches 
tral concert at Carnegie Hall, and a 
play at the Helen Hayes Theater off 
limes Square. Adequate preparation 
and follow up occupied considerable 
class time 

Another delightful trip 
visiting nearby towns for guided tours 


involves 


of two art museums and the humani 
ties department of a liberal arts col- 
lege The trip Is timed to allow the 
‘lass to view an annual exhibit of 
work by area artists, including paint 
ings by our visual arts professor 

la pace does not permit a ale 
scription of our unit on jazz. How 
ever, in this course it has been out 
experience even with high school 
seniors that jazz does not stand up well 
juxtaposed as it is here with such mu- 
ic as Bach's Mass, Handel’s Messiah 
Waener’s 7ristan, and Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures 

Seasonal offerings. An appropriate 
unit always graces our Christmas sea 
son. Yes, it is Handel’s Messiah. This 
work also provides many opportuni 
ties for study of the baroque style in 
Vutcracke 
Suite, enhanced by visual materials, is 
presentation At 


musi chaikowsky’s 
inothet seasonal 
every opportunity we correlate radio, 
television, cinema, and live perform 


ances of such music with class work 


Foreign culture. An annual event is 
in illustrated lecture by our professor 
of mathematics, who spent a year in 


Pakistan on a Fulbright grant. His 


presentation is titled “Art and Culture 
of Pakistan.” 

Ballad. Simultaneous study of the 
ballad in literature and two art-ballads 
from the masters of the lied—Schu 
bert’s The Erlking and Schumann's 
The Two Grenadiers 
interesting episode. 

Opera. Each year a professor from 
the music department of the College 
visits the class and presents a con- 
centrated survey of opera. We try to 
follow this lecture with a simultane 
ous study of the Richard 
opera, Elektra, the Sophocles play, 
Electra, and the ancient architecture of 
Greece. Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde 
is the culminating feature in our at- 
tempt to understand the romantic style 
\ brief consideration of 


constitutes an 


Strauss 


in music 
Wagner's King with emphasis on Die 
Walkure was introduced last year 
Epilogue 

Roughly about ninety eight percent 
of these ideas concerning the teaching 
of Humanities is historically accurate 
The remainder is what ought to have 
been done. It must be realized that 
only a part of the materials mentioned 
can be presented in any one year. Class 
time is at a premium in this course 

I feel convinced of the worth of a 
similar interdepartmental enterprise at 
the junior high level. With slight 
alterations, the material cited here 
would be ready for use at higher levels 
than the twelfth grade. It is hoped 
that this abbreviated description of 
our experiences will be of help to some 
in initiating and carrying on similar 
ventures which will be of lasting bene 
fit not only to those who are taught, 
but also, and in no small measure, to 


those who teach 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FESTIVAL 


SHORTAGE OF STRINGS does not seem to be one of the impending problems in Kansas City, Kansas, as witness this picture of 
the violin concert held in conjunction with a recent festival of the public schools. Close examination will prove that there are 
other facets to the KCK music program, for the photograph also shows a group from the Maccochaque Kindergarten, the Rose- 
dale Schoo! Brass Ensemble, the Argentine-Wyandotte Schools Clarinet Ensemble, and the West Junior High School Chorus. The 
kindergartners are in front of the chorus at the end of the hall, with the brass group on their left and the clarinets on their right. 
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tke Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain 
| si who had spoken prose all his life 
vithout knowing it, we are con- 
tantly if unconsciously teaching and 
lrawing on our knowledge of theory 
is part of every musical activity, no 
matter what the age and stage of cde 
lopment of our students. The choral 
rector who corrects the intonation of 
il, the third grade teacher 
chooses a song in the minor 
Halloween, the band director 
nstrates the rhythm of the 
inyone developing music 
teachu v theory just as 
he specialist who gives a 
“Harmony” or 


Must The only 


valiant souls 


labelled 
ental ot 
is that these 
it right on the field of 
have the great advantage 


ecialist colleagues of hav 
diate application apparent 
entail i constant 

as to the degree of 
umount of detail re 
irticular time. Every 
uit theory must be the 
but the truth, but 

| not be taught all 
eptive t icher learns 
much a class is able to 
how much will add to in 
lan to contusion at a 
Important musical 

ve meet at every turn 

rarely definitively learned. They 
ist constantly be presented to students 
inv difterent ingles iS pos 
repetition 1s bor 

if a new approach 


the 


ught to teachers and stu 
One direction from which light 


om the hist ry of musi 


ving paragraphs will sug 
ts of our musical past 
the history of theory 
ind clarify the proc 


illuminate 


1 enhanced 
oft the preci mn of our 
notation which evolved slowly 


vhich even today needs furthes 


refinement and may still require radical 


future purpose 
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Musicology 
for the 
Theory Teacher 


Frances Alice Kleeman 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The re- 
cent article by Pauline Alderman 
and its title “Musicology for the 
Music Educator,”' suggest a sub- 
heading, “Musicology for the 
Theory Teacher.” It is hoped that 
no one will turn the page at this 
point thinking, “This is not for 
me,” for ideally all music educa- 
tors are theory teachers. Theory 
is not a collection of dry-as-dust 
facts about key signatures and 
raised seventh steps or rules about 
parallel fifths, having very little 
to do with singing or playing or 
listening to music, but it is the 
exciting study of the very nature 
of the language of music, vital to 
musical understanding and ex- 
pression. —F.A.K. 


[The author directed the music 
workshop for the first Girl Scouts 
International Festival of the Arts 
in the summer of 1958. This year 
Miss Kleeman is teaching music 
at Yokohama High School, Japan, 
an American School.) 


When a teacher says (as many have 
written in theory texts and work 
books), “These five lines are called the 
taff,” he is leaping lightly over hun- 
dreds of years of experimentation and 
truggle to find a way of notating 
pitches exactly. A consideration of cet 
tain of the intervening stages of de 
velopment can enlighten beginners and 
renew teachers’ awareness of the mean- 
ing of symbols and devices they have 
too long taken for granted, making 
them better able to explain the function 
of these symbols simply and clearly, 
concretely rather than abstractly 

An analogy with the writing of lan 
guage, drawn from fiction rather than 


history 


trom 
gression. Re-reading Kipling’s /ust-So 
story, “How the First Letter Was 
Written” is a delightful assignment 

“In the high and far off times,” Kip- 
ling tells us, a little girl named Taffy 
went fishing with her father, who, un 
fortunately, broke his spear early in 
the day. While he was laboriously try 
ing to mend it, a friendly Strange 
Man came along, and the resourceful 
laffv decided to entrust him with a 


makes a provocative di 


Kil ng, Rudyard, Just-So Stories. Garden 
City, N.¥.: Doubleday & Co., 1902, 1907. p. 123. 


message to her mother asking her to 
send her father’s other spear. She drew 
a picture of her father, herself and the 
broken spear and, as a help to the 
Stranger-Man in finding her home, a 
picture of the beaver swamp through 
which he had to pass. The meaning of 
the letter was perfectly clear to Taffy 
who knew what she was trying to say, 
but it was woefully misinterpreted by 
her mother who thought the spear was 
sticking into her husband’s back, mean 
ing he had been killed, and who mis- 
took the beavers in Taffy’s drawing for 
enemies threatening her family. Th 
Stranger-Man had a bad time of it 
as a result of this inexact method of 
communication, 

The moral of this tale for musicians 
is that early systems of notation were 
satisfactory only if one already knew 
a melody and needed only to be re 
minded of it, but were of absolutely no 
use for writing or reading unfamiliar 
music. After long experimentation with 
signs something like the grammatical 
accents invented by Greek grammari 
ans (and still found in French) to 
show when the voice should rise and 
fall, and later with neumes placed at 
relative heights over words, it was a 
revolutionary idea to draw a line to 
represent a fixed pitch as a starting 
point, Two lines of fixed pitch lessened 
the possibility of error and Guido’s 
staff was, by comparison, a miracle of 
precision 

Obviously one of the lines had to 
be given an alphabetic name in ordet 
to know the names of the other lines 
Different 
method used 


and the intervening spaces. 
colors were the first 
Drawing a four- or five-line staff with 
one red or yellow line on the board 
always seems dramatic to children. If 
they are alert they will probably ask, 
“Why couldn’t a letter be written on 
one of the lines and they will feel 
like musical Columbuses when they 
discover that this logical device was 
the next step 

Many people who talk glibly of the 
treble and bass clef and who can iden- 
tify them have forgotten or have never 
realized that these abstractions are 
nothing but ornamental forms of the 
letters G and F 
the historical ce velopment of these let 


Good illustrations of 


ters into the symbols we now use can 
be found in Donald Ferguson’s, A His 
Vusical Thought? and Hox 
‘(A homely but enlighten 
ing illustration can also be given by 


tory of 
Vusic Grew 


writing a child’s name on the board, 
thus: 4ceorée 4reen. ) 

When we come to the rhythmic as 
pect of notation, early history has little 


‘Fergusor Donald, A History of Musical 
Thought. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948, p. 114 

‘Bauer, Marion and Peyser, Ethel R., How 
Music Grew. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1925 p. 80. 
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help to offer in teaching the funda- 
mentals studied 
mensural notation would be inclined 
to say a small prayer of thanks that 
he need not teach beginners anything 
resembling its intricacies. Not until the 


Anyone who has 


late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen 
tury did the rhythmic symbols acquire 
their present-day meanings. An im- 
portant eighteenth-century theorist, 
Jean-Philippe Rameau,” wrestling with 
a problem we still face, teaching the 
interpretation of the time signature, 
made a useful recommendation for 
simplifying its notation. His method 
apparently never caught on, but if it 
were in use today, two of the greatest 
hurdles of elementary theory, under 
standing the function of the time sig 
nature and of the key signature, would 
vanish. Rameau’s device suggests a 
way of explaining the former, at least, 
which would be of help to anyone. As 
a historical curiosity, able students 
would enjoy using it temporarily for 
the latter as well 

Rameau disapproved of expressing 
the time signature as a fraction. He 
said our art already has too many 
abstractions, and recommended placing 
a note of the value of the unit of meas- 
ure on the line or space of the tonic, 
thus showing what kind of note gets 
one beat and, at the same time, the 
name of the key. The clef follows, then 
a single number representing the num- 
ber of beats in a bar and finally, the 


necessary sharps and flats. Thus: 


would be 3/2 in the key of G major 


lL, is disconcerting to find, as one 
frequently does, that students, even 
some in junior and senior high school 
who are accustomed to dealing with 
fractions but relatively inexperienced 
in reading music, think that music with 
a 44 time signature should be con- 
ducted or counted in four. This can 
happen no matter how frequently and 
patiently one has repeated that the 
upper number of a time signature tells 
how many beats there are in a meas- 
ure and the lower number tells what 
kind of note gets one beat. The first 
part of this statement is easy enough 
to grasp and to experience through 
counting, clapping, stepping and con- 
ducting, but the second part, seeing 
the relation hip of the number 4 to 
what may have been called “walking 
notes,” “beat notes” or even quarter 
notes, or seeing the relationship of the 
abstraction 2 to a note which looks 
like J, involves concepts of a highly 
complicated nature. Even more com- 
plicated are the further implications of 


®Rameau, Jean-Philippe, Traité de Har 
monte, 1722 (original edition). p. 151 
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these concepts, such as which kind of 
notes will then get two beats or which 
kind will run twice as fast as the 
pulses. 

Although we let young children dis- 
cover all this through direct experi- 
ence and bodily motion, there comes 
a time when the experience must be 
understood intellectually. Taking a cue 
from Rameau we can show students 
that another way of writing a time sig- 
nature, for example 2/4, would be 


Children who have seen this graphic 
interpretation will be less inclined to 
make the mistake of looking at the de- 
nominator of the time signature to 
find “how the mwvsic counts.” 


Arter some facility in reading pitch 
and rhythm has been gained, if one 
had to select the one phase of music 
fundamentals most necessary for mu- 
sical comprehension, it might be the 
principle of tonality. The importance 
of a sense of key center and knowledge 
of scale patterns and the function of 
the key signature in producing and 
transposing them, for accurate vocal 
and instrumental reading, for intelli- 
gent perfc -mance, for listening and for 
any coherent music writing cannot be 
overestimated. Even to write atonally, 
the principle of tonality must be thor- 
oughly understood. 

One of the devices most commonly 
used to develop the sense of tonality, 
the syllables, are, like the staff, attrib- 
uted to Guido of Arezzo. His applica- 
tion of these aids to tonal memory and 
his method of shifting hexachords 
would be confusing and irrelevant for 
students since we now use the syllables 
in a somewhat different sense, applied 
to the octave rather than to a six- 
note range. Nevertheless, a study of 
the historical origin of the syllables is 
not irrelevant and shows that they 
are the ingenious use of a happy mu- 
sical coincidence rather than meaning- 
less sounds. The coincidence, as many 
history books and even some “general 
music” texts relate, was Guido’s dis- 
covery that each phrase of a hymn to 
St. John begins on a_ successively 
higher degree of the scale, and the first 
syllables of each line of text are ut, 
re, mi, fa, sol and la. If this hymn* is 
used for singing, sight-reading or dic- 
tation, it may open minds and ears to 
the world of Gregorian melody (of 
which, we must admit, it is an inferior 
example) and lead down many musical 
by-ways. A through understanding of 
the original use of the syllables would 
widen a teacher’s musical horizon and 

*It is printed in Gustave Reese’s, Music in the 


Middle Ages. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1940. p. 150. 


perhaps contribute to a decision as to 
which reading aids, syllables and mov- 
able doh (the seventeenth-century re- 
placement for the uneuphonic uf), fixed 
doh, or numbers, are the most useful. 

How to teach the minor mode and 
how much to teach about the other 
modes at any given stage is a ques- 
tion each teacher must decide, taking 
into consideration the development of 
the pupils and their need at a par- 
ticular time. Surely all music teachers 
should have a good grasp of modal 
theory. One cannot go far in the field 
of folk or composed music without 
meeting melodies in modes other than 
the major or some form of the minor. 
For a first study of the modes a sec- 
ondary source, a good textbook of 
music history or theory, is probably 
more useful than the writings of older 
theorists which are often contradictory 
and confusing. 


To study or teach harmony, not to 
mention counterpoint, some historical 
perspective is indispensable. Most 
present-day harmony teaching com- 
bines some of Rameau’s theory with 
the older practices of the thorough- 
bass period. Unless one uses the Alchin 
terminology,’ one meets the figured- 
bass nomenclature as soon as inverted 
chords are used. Knowing the reasons 
for the development of this musical 
shorthand and seeing its contemporary 
application in the performance of the 
rediscovered wealth of beautiful music 
of the Baroque period, so congenial to 
many twentieth-century musicians and 
eminently practicable for student per- 
formers, can provide the needed in- 
centive for mastering this rather puz- 
zling code. Many choral or orchestral 
conductors who look for repertoire 
slightly off the beaten track will find 
works of the Baroque period they 
would like to perform which do not 
exist in modern editions with the 
figured bass realized or which have 
realizations which could be improved. 
For them some musicological research 
is inevitable. 

A harmony class can be considerably 
enlivened by performance. With a little 
ferreting, one can find very easy works 
with figured bass accompaniments in- 
cluding only the simplest chords and 
inversions. These can be duplicated 
for a class or played from a practical 
edition. If the bass has been realized 
by an editor, one can staple strips of 
paper over the right hand part, leaving 
the melody and the figured bass for 
members of the class to read and rea- 
lize at sight. This activity, supple- 
menting the harmonization of melo- 
dies without figured bass, develops 

Continued on page 77 
; tAlchin, Carolyn A., Applied Harmony. Part 


I, revised by Vincent Jones, L. R. Jones, 1917, 
revised 1930. 
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Vienettes of 
Music Education H. story 


CHARLES L 


HILE GRACE BReGMANN waited for her grandson 
room she paged through 
the January the Educators 
which had just arrived. On page twenty-five she 
a little box with the heading “Music 
Education Award.” For 
she came to the man’s 


Maddy” her mind 


1 her daughter's living 


1959 issue of VW usie 


to notice 
\merican 


read 


ot Receive 
until 
Jose ph ] 


she on 
When he read 
back to 1927 
National Orchestra Train” 
to Dalla Bregmann found herself won 
ing what she w loing it. Of course she knew 
officially ‘ a chaperone of the 
that this had come 
selected to be one 


ison 


sped along on its 
ind (srace 
girls in the 


rroup from Pennsylvania at about 
had been 
But she 


State 


iuse her own daughter 


an educator 
let 
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the wasn't 
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superintendence ot 
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cCeno player 


thirty 
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hardly 
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ul 
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Department of 
‘| wonder what 


" she 


never 


cltion 


five days, 


il Education A 
self ror 
Dallas, 
bit of 
the 


hosts before she wa 


tion 
to do with my had said to 
But 


part cular 


once in she found time 


She had 


agam 


the 


wonderment 


settled in homes 


een that girls were 

caught up in the whirl of rehearsals 
Ann insisted that she go to the 
service at McFarlin Auditorium 


hear the 


ind apy Sun 
iiternoon vesper 
of Southern Methodist | 
of the National High School Orchestra play 
oO impressed the the group playing the 
“Pastoral Symphony” Vessiah Edgar 
Gordon’ that she attend 
pertormances hand 


ill their scheduled 
Monday morning when the full orchestra of 270 players 


the program with 

ntere d in the hi 
to lexas in 
making to Cincinnati 
that had been 
Randall | 


Superint ndence 


" 


irance 


day 
niversity to strings 


She was 


sound of 
the 


with 


from under 


direction she ided would 


So she was on 
j 
VWilitaire 


that 


repay 


Varch 
th 


1836. and 


opener Schubert 


cannon 
in the 


torv oft 


ment that Texa wa in the form 


i gavel made from a tree growing on 


lattleheld at San Jacinto Condon, presi 


the Department 0 and Super 


Schools made a most yraci 


thought 
it the conference 
that 


dent of the ¢ 
was beginning 


she 


might 


imncinnati 
peech she S he 
} 


icce pt ince 
helonges 


ind 
r program tor events 
interest 

a busy and stimulating week with many 
She Ann had had to the 
600 children from Booker T. Washington 
herself had 


It proved to be 
highlight 
of the 


was orry miss 


inging 


High 


been 


evening, and she 


Harold 


\merica’s 


on Tuesday 


school 


tremendously inspired by Rugg’s address 


eT il ession She h ped schools 


creative The band of 75 players 
Orchestra lead by William Norton 
ts who played on Thursday morn- 


it that get 
become HOT e 

National 
twelve harpi 
uperintendents all talking about the 


could 
rom. the 
incl the 
ing had the 
it the ting 


wher Ly 


music 


me Grace had been surprised and flattered 


Condon opened a conversation with her in the 


(JARY 


elevator. He seemed so pleased with the members’ reac- 
tion to the music and he thanked her for her part in 
making the trip possible. Bringing the orchestra to 
Dallas had Leen his idea, he told her. He said something 
about having heard Mr. Maddy’s Richmond group play 
in Nashville* but she didn’t know exactly what he was 
talking about. Ann didn’t either, but that Mr. 
Maddy used to teach in Indiana 

The girls were so excited on Thursday Mrs. 
sregmann made them all rest before the final program. 
It was a good thing she did, for even though the session 
started at 7:30, by the time the Dallas school children 
sang, and the Rip Van Winkle cantata was performed 
Then Superintendent Webster from 


said 


that 


it was getting late 
Minneapolis said some wonderful things about music, 
but it took him too long, Grace thought. The orchestral 
part of the program was worth waiting for, however, 
and she couldn't help noticing that Ann looked lovely. 
Joseph Maddy had called his program “Moods in Mu 
and the orchestra played first Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to Midsummer Night’s Dream. From this joyful 
opening they proceeded to the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony. Her neighbor commented 
that they played like professionals Grace couldn’t have 
She was fairly bursting with pride by the 
with 


agreed more 
time the boys and girls concluded the 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnol 
As she expected, the girls were too excited for sleep, 
but they weren’t talking about the concert but about a 
National Orchestra Camp in the summer. She gathered it 
was just an idea of Mr. Maddy’s but she had to promise 
\nn that she could go before there was any peace. “Thi 
thing does have the makings of a national institution,” 
he th ught to herself. “I’m glad | agreed to 
on, Grams, I’m ready. Let’s under 
it if we're late for her 


program 


get way 


“Cone 


Mom won't like 


kids’ concert.” 


(MENC) Fifteenth Ant Meeting 


> 


was president of the 


the MSN¢ 


Music Super Na 
tional Conference (1925-26) when the first National High Schoo 
Orchestra performed at the Detroit meeting in 1926. It was he 
vho set the stage for Mr. Maddy to organize and train this group 
t which the guest conductor Gabrilowitch, director 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra MEJ, April-May 


B. Gordon visors 


was ¢ Issip 


f the (See 
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William Norton 
Music Association 
Music Supervisors ¢ 

The Richmond (Indiana) 
school orchestras with complete symphony instrumentatior 
Will Earhart in 
former president of the Music Educators National 
38), founder and president of the National 
American Education Award at the 1959 
Association of School Administrators 


(Michigan) Cor 


the Nortl 


munity 


Central 


the Flint 
president of 
(1931-33) 


Orchestra wa 


then of 

was later 
onference 
high 


having 


s one of the first 


been organized by 1898 
Mr Maddy 
Conference (1936 
Music Camp 
convention of the 
held at Atlantic 
Source 
Music 
Proceedings of the 


ciation Association 
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American 
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material 
Supervisors Journal, May, 1927 
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Martin Fréres 
ILA IMiomte 


ALL-WOOD CLARINET 





Protect yourself and your students! Martin Freres offers 
you the strongest Guarantee that can be made for an 
All-Grenadilla Wood Clarinet: 


Your dealer will replace any Martin Freres/LaMonte 
Wood Clarinet if it cracks for any reason, except as a result 
of negligence in handling! This guarantee is given to the 
original purchaser for a period of one year from 
the date of purchase. 


Prove to yourself why Martin Freres is the Big Seller of the 
Big Four among wood clarinets how Martin Freres/LaMonte 
gives you more quality features than other clarinets priced even 
50 per cent higher. See your Martin Freres dealer soon, 


or write for literature today. 


$125.00 





NEW MARTIN FRERES RING KEYS NEW BORE! 

WITH “PLATEAU TOUCH” Teaching problems change and 

The keys of all Martin Freres clarinets so do students’ needs! The bore of all 
have been re-proportioned for greater Martin Freres clarinets has been 
comfort, faster action, lighter touch. re-designed for today’s playing preferences 
New ring keys are slightly wider, have New bore helps the student meet the 
beveled edges, give you the flat-surface most exacting demands of intonation 
feel of the plateau oboe. When the ring 

is fingered, the student covers perfectly, NOW... NEW TONE HOLES! 
getting air-tight closure between the 

ring and tone hole. This is especially No halfway measures for Martin Freres! 
helpful to the student with small fingers New key design led to new tone holes, 
that need to be “guided” over the and you'll find them now on all 

ring keys. Beveled edges and greater Martin Freres models. The result is 
width of ring keys encourage an improved evenness of scale, with 
speedier fingering better musical production 





NO CAST KEYS! 
All Martin Freres keys are Power- Martin Fréres 
Forged Nickel Silver for extra strength. Woodwinds 


5 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


ALL MODELS WITH BELL RING! 


All models are equipped with Bell Ring. 
Not an extra accessory. 
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Oreantzing The Chorus 
For Musical Productions 


ne of the most neglected areas in the 
(eu: of music education on the se 
ondary level is the proper traming ot the 
tage chorus for a musical production, be 
it opera, operetta or musical comedy. It 
is generally agreed by most music educa 
te who have had experience in produc 
ing a musical production that the stage 
chorus is the key to a successful perform 
ance. It is not so much that the director 
does not give the time or attention needed 
stage chorus, but the fault often 
inability to properly organize 

the rehearsal schedule in such a way that 


will insure its proper traming. If musi 


education is to be served, careful organ 
ization of rehearsal time is most import 
tant, so that all students in the produ 
tion, whether they be members of the 
cast or in the chorus, may gain a meat 
ingful and satisfying musical experience 
The suggestions which follow are a re 
sult of ten years of successful musical pro 
ductions and are only a few ideas which 
it is hoped will be of help to any director 
vho is planning an opera, operetta or 
musical comedy for his particular school 
music organization All the suggestions 
pertain to the proper organization for the 
tramimg ot the stage chorus only 


Organizing the rehearsal time of the 
chorus is most important, because if no 
weanized plan is carried out, valuable 


time can be wasted. During the regular 


Morais D. Hayes, Assistant Profes 

f Music, Chairman of Music Educa 

f md Director of Must Teacher 

Training, Kansas State College, Manhat 
fan A ansas; Vember, Committe 
VW ust 1 (/pera Workshoft 
MVEN( mmissto Standards 


Musi 


Morris D. Hayes 


class rehearsal, the director should spend 
most of his time working with the stage 
chorus. Cast members should be sent to 
another room for rehearsal, if one is avail 
able. However, if it is necessary for them 
t remain in the rehearsal room, they 
should be 


(,ood use of class time can elim 


encouraged to sing with the 
chorus 
inate many night rehearsals for the stage 
chorus 

It is recommended in the 
that the chorus read through in order all 
of the music which they will be required 
Then each mem 


beginning 


to perform in the show 
ber will have an idea of the task ahead 
of him and also will have a general idea 
of the story outline or plot of the show 
After this has been accomplished, atten 
tion can be turned to mastering each in 
rehearsing each 
should be 


very thorough in his directions so that 


dividual chorus In 


chorus number, the director 


the student chorus member will learn 


quickly. Articulation and enunciation of 
words is especially important for a good 
choral production. One of the main 
criticisms of stage choruses in general is 
the inability to understand them. 

Even after the end of the first week of 
practice the director should begin to 
challenge his chorus to sing selections 
through by memory. This will develop 
an alertness on the part of the chorus 
member and will hasten memorization of 
the score. The more variety in the ap- 
proach with the stage chorus, the more 
interest there will be motivated in the 
student toward the production 

After about two or three weeks of re 
hearsal, if there is evidence of a let-down 
in interest by the chorus, it is sometimes 
best not to rehearse the chorus for a day 
or two but instead to bring in the cast 
members and have them act out a few 
scenes in front of the whole class. These 
scenes should be those which lead up to 
the entrance of the general stage chorus 
on to the stage. Using time such as this 
is never wasted as it develops interest in 
the production in another way, that is from 
the chorus standpoint; it gives them an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the show and also familiarizes them 
with the plot and action which leads up to 
or follows a particular chorus scene. For 
the cast, it gives them an opportunity to 
try their acting ability before an audience, 
and the chorus reaction will bring new 
meaning to their lines. Secondly, it will 
help to develop their confidence in their 
ability to perform. It is an excellent idea 
to follow up with a chorus rehearsal, the 
cast included in one of the scenes already 
acted out 

When the director has assured himself 


thet the chorus numbers have all been 
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thoroughly memorized, he can then begin 
to start rehearsals for expressive actions 
called for in many chorus numbers. These 
expressive actions are usually in the form 
of physical or hand actions, and certain 
vocal utterances such as shouting, laugh 
ing, et Wh» the director can con 
centrate on these small but very important 
details in the classroom, the focal point 
is on him and these actions can be mas 
tered more quickly. It seems unwise t 
try to teach them to the student at the 
same time attempts are being made to 
teach him certain chorus routines on the 
stage. Also teaching the expressive ac- 
tions in. the classroom will bring new 
meaning to the words and music of the 
choral selections just memorized. It also 
will enable the chorus to concentrate on 
the choral maneuver itself when the time 
does come for them to rehearse on the 
stage. A further advantage is that when 
students are learning and rehearsing these 
expressive actions, it has a tendency to 
break down their inhibitions and at the 
same time develops a naturalness to their 
actions when they are on the stage 
Stage captains should be named while 
the chorus is still in the classroom. These 
captains should be students who are re 
sponsible persons and who are willing 
to give up some of their evening time to 
attend the cast rehearsals rhe stage 
captains, if trained correctly, can end much 
of the confusion so often associated with 
behind the scenes rehearsals. It is their 
direct responsibility to attend enough cast 
rehearsals to thoroughly acquaint them 
selves with (1) the situations which lead 
up to the entrance of the choruse Ss, (2) the 
placement of choruses on the stage and 
(3) cues for exit from the stage They 
should also know for which students they 
are directly responsible during the show 
The director meanwhile should make it 
thoroughly understood to all chorus 
members who their captain is, and also 
that they are directly responsible to him 
at all times when off-stage. Whenever the 
director finds any chorus captain who is 


* 
THE PICTURES 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Top—lIt is evi- 
dent that these high school stu- 
dents are enjoying the rehearsal 
of this dance routine “In Old 
New York” from “Red Mill.” Cen- 
tennial High School, Pueblo, 
Colorado, 


@ Opposite page, bottom: Stage 
formation of large chorus for 
“Oklahoma” showing the arrange- 
ment of large chorus when they 
are the focal point of interest in 
production, Compact arrangement 
concentrates maximum vo- 
cal strength; develops more confi- 
dence in singers. 

THIS PAGE: Top — Animated 
chorus scene from opening chorus 
of “Naughty Marietta.” Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, High School 
Choir. 


@ This page, middle: Chorus 
scene from “Red Mill” showing 
small dance chorus as focal point, 
with general chorus merely as 
background. Centennial High 
School, Pueblo, Colorado. 


@ This page, bottom: General 
chorus and dance chorus combine 
efforts in “Skidmore Scene.” From 
Manhattan, Kansas, High School 
Choir’s production of “Oklahoma.” 
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particular routine that they are to learn. 
Follow this up by having your stage 
captains, and in some cases your small 
dance chorus, walk through the complete 
routine for the rest of the group. Follow 
this up by having the entire chorus walk 
through the routine with no music. They 
should begin from the assembly areas, 
aml come through their correct entrances 
with their chorus captain, so that they will 
begin immediately to set themselves into 
a routine rehearsal. If the director has 
insisted upon a careful study of the chorus 
diagrams, the walking through of the 
routine will be quite simple. Next the 
entire formation should again be walked 
through with the music. Insist upon a 
naturalness as much as possible from the 
beginning and above all for clean articula 
tion and enunciation. The director should 
also emphasize from the beginning that 
the chorus sing toward the audience and 
not to each other, also the chorus should 
be trained from the very beginning of the 
rehearsals to watch for cues from the 
conductor If they fail to do this im 
mediately stop the group and begin again 
until you have impressed them. 

After the chorus has walked through 
the chorus maneuver and have sung it sev- 
eral times through, you can then add the 
expressive actions taught in the class- 
room. The nature of the whole chorus 
then will begin to take on an air of 
reality 

At this point it should be emphasized 
that the director should use the same basic 
chorus formation for as many different 
chorus routines as possible. When a basi 
formation is used it can always be varied 
so that the routines will not all look the 





The Eastern at Buffalo 


COMBINED with the annual con- 
ference of the New York State 
School Music Association, the 
1959 meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, January 23-27, 
was among the most successful in 
history. The all-time Eastern rec- 
ord attendance, despite an almost 
all-time storm record for MENC 
conventions, demonstrated that 
snow and wind were no more than 
a challenge; nobody in New York 
state stays home just because of 
winter breeze-borne snow. The six 
New England states and the others 
in the Eastern division—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Del- 
aware and the District of Colum- 
hia—all contributed to the throne, 
the spirit and the program for 
which the Eastern at Buffalo in 
1959 will long be remembered. 

At this meeting Maurice C. 
Whitney, Glen Falls, N.Y. was 
selected Eastern president, suc- 
ceeding William oO. Roberts, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who automatic- 
ally becomes first vice-president. 
K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Westfield, 
New Jersey, was elected second 
vice-president. 

Reports from the convention 
will appear in later issues of the 
Journal. 











same, but more important it will do 
away with the confusion which often de- 
velops with amateurs, especially high 
school students Most directors of high 
school and college choruses are working 
with fifty or more students on a show in 
which the professional director will sel 
dom use more than twenty singers, all 
of whom are experienced. Therefore it is 
understandable why a formation in a stage 
guide planned for a small stage chorus is 
difficult for a large chorus of fifty or more 
students to execute. It should also he 
remembered that it is much better to do 
a simple maneuver well than a compli 
cated one badly. Simple chorus maneuvers 
will make for more colorful chorus forma- 
tions, especially for high school students. 
They are also easy to understand and 
therefore will build up the students’ con- 
fidence in their ability to master them. 

One other caution to the director in 
rehearsing his chorus on the stage, and 
that is the importance of playing the cho 
rus to the front. This is especially im- 
portant when an orchestra is used. There 
is nothing more frustrating to an audience 
than to see a colorful chorus on the stage 
and at the same time be unable to hear 
them. It may be necessary in some cases 
to cut out certain instrumentation in the 
orchestra if it means the difference in 
being able to hear a chorus sing. This, 
however, should not have to be done if the 
director has displayed his chorus to the 
front of the stage when they are the focal 
point of the audience's attention or are 
the main consideration in a_ particular 
colorful chorus number 

If the director becomes dissatisfied with 
the execution of any of the chorus forma- 
tions, it is sometimes wise to take movies 
of the routine and then show it to the 
students in the classroom. It is one of 
the best ways to impress upon them both 
the strong points as well as the glaring 
weaknesses of the chorus. Movies taken 
two weeks before a production can be de 
veloped and be back in plenty of time for 
the director to show. The cost now is 
quite nominal and is worth the expense 


+ 


If the director has organized his re 
hearsals well, the result should be a better 
trained chorus and also a better musical 
production Rehearsals of stage choruses 
are most important because most of our 
students, who are ist as interested in 
music as the more gifted ones, will be 
participating. Using every minute of the 
classroom rehearsal time for training the 
chorus and working out details former! 
associated with stage rehearsals only will 
go far to end the contusion, the headaches 
and the dread that so many directors have 
previously experienced when preparing 
for their annual school musical produc- 
tion 

lor the student it will be a memorable 
experience that he will never forget. It 
will develop a genuine feeling of interest 
in the show and his relationship to the 
production. The student will also come to 
realize that 
chorus is very important to a successful 
production, and that the end result is not 
due to individual performance alone, but 


to a mass effort on the part of all students 


a well functioning stage 


participating 
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E> Soprano, $125° B> Soprano, $125° E» Alto, $350° B» Bass, $4 


Now you can balance your clarinet choir 


with the matched family of 


Bundy Resonite Clarinets 


Matched tuning, E> Soprano through B> Bass; 
matched clarinet color, for new fluency, flexibility ! 


The Bundy family of matched clarinet sounds give you the stuff fine 
student woodwind sections are made of. The Selmer-inspired acousti 
cal design gives the individual instrument the intonation you want; Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-21 

Please send me your Fr j rochure describir 


Bundy Resonite family of matched clarinet soun 


controlled production assures uniform tuning and color throughout 
the section. The rugged Bundy mechanism is designed to hold main 
tenance costs down, sculptured for young fingers to speed student 
y ’ ° . —— Name 
progress. Your Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a Free Trial 
of any or all of these remarkable clarinets. See him soon. For detailed 
information about their many features, mail the coupon today. 


“All prices list, with tax and case 
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Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tenn., Chapter 325 


dustin Peay State College (Clarksville, Tennessee) Student 
Chapter No. 325 has a student membership of 41 this year. The 
full program of school began in 
when the old members sponsored the annual hay ride 
farm and 


which 


events planned for the year 


September 
college 


setting for the hay ride and 


welcoming the new freshman members. The 
recreation area was the 
topped off a week of initiatior 

All the Austin Peay MENC student chapter 
are either Most of them are in both. Numerous 
boys are members of the glee club and the college dance band, 
This latter group is a voluntary organization 
represents the locally, throughout 
The chapter 
school year, the most outstand 


picnic, 


members in the 
in band or choir 


The Collegians.’ 


whicl college Tennessee, and 


it times, in the surrounding states sponsors various 
dances and programs during the 
ng being the MEN( toward the end of the school 
lhe theme for this annual dance is taken from some popular song 
title and the night style. Last 


spring the theme for the was “Tequila,” and was hailed by 


dance year 


ballroom is decorated in club 
dance 
the student body as the best dance of the year, both in decoration 
and music. Aside from the regular and extracurricular 
of the MENC chapter, students still find time to 
actively in intramural sports, such as football, basketball, et 
\ project that is 
l-raising campaign to take the entire club to Roanoke, Vir 
1959, to the MENC Southern 
tion. Having missed last year’s trip to Los Angeles, the 
is determined to make the trek to Roanoke 
With a view to the factor of public Austin Peay 
found that the production of a musical variety show 
is taken 
colle ge area and 1s co 
school 


functioning musical grou \ program 


activities 
participate 


foremost in the minds of all members is a 
Division Conven 


ginia, April 3-7 
chapter 


relations, the 
chapter has 
is a very effective means of obtaining funds. This show 
to the 
sponsored by some 
boosters, P.T.A., o1 
ich as this will be launched in the ne ' 
Student Chapter No. 325 is Thomas W 
new head of the music department at Austin Peay, and former 
ponsor of the student chapter at Peabody College, in Nashville, 


He succeeded Charles | who is now on the 


various high schools within the 


organization within the higl band 


some 


Sponsor of Cowan, 


lennessee Gary, 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


on music as a source of inspiration 


The city is built to music, 
therefore never built at all, 


and therefore built forever. 


reprints available upon request 
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Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma, Chapter 436 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Chapter 76 


MENC headquarters staff. Officers of the club are: George 
Milam, president; Bobby Graves, vice-president; Harold Black, 
secretary-treasurer ; Dan Dill, historian, and Jim Briney, sergeant 


at arms and reporter 


Troy State College (Troy, Alabama) Chapter 332 has an en 
rollment of seventeen student members. Activities of the chapter 
include sponsoring student recitals, assisting with choral and in 
strumental festivals and reporting musical events. Special pro 
grams are planned for the regular meetings 

Shown seated in the center of the picture are the officers: James 
Peek, president; Mae Miller, vice-president; and Mary Nell 
lrawick, secretary-treasurer. Shown along with the members are 
chapter sponsor, Mary Vic Mauk, and other music faculty mem 
bers 


College Misericordia (Dallas, Pennsylvania) Chapter 174 has 
forty-seven members for the year 1958-59. This is an increase of 
twenty-nine members over last year 

lhe chapter is currently very active on the Misericordia campus 
lwo singing groups, the Cecilian Quartette and the Madrigals, 
and a string ensemble have been organized. All three groups have 
given musical entertainment for special events at the college and 
in the community 

Because of the enthusiasm of MENC members, the college gle 
club has 140 members this year. This organization will give its 
annual public concert in the near future 

Since this is Victor Herbert's anniversary year, the campus 
MEN( chapter, with the bac king of the glee club, will present 
Herbert's comic opera “Sweethearts” 

Sister Carmela Marie, R.S.M., is faculty advisor 


Western Maryland College (Westminster) Student Chapter 
No. 380 is an active one. This season, for instance, the seniors 
planning a concert with the college “Little Symphony Or 


ra” under the supervision of Philip Royer, chapter sponsor 


and music methods instructor The juniors visited the Robert 
Moton School in Westminster where they practiced actual teach 


1 11 +} 


ing procedures, in addition to their music methods course at the 


ge. In the picture with the members at right is Gerald Ce 


head of the music department. Mr. Royer, the sponsor, is at t 


left 


Northwestern State College ( Alva, Oklahoma) Student Chap 
ter No. 436 is the focal point of musical talent on Northwestern's 
campus. There are 15 members this year with Kenneth A. Fite, 


chairman of the Music Department as sponsor. Ruth Marie 
Genuit, director of vocal music, and Hadley Yates, piano and 
theory, are faculty advisors 

Che chapter members have leading parts in the camps orgat 
izations, band, choir and in the Northwest Oklahoma Symphony 
sponsored by the college. In addition, members gain much experi 
ence as soloists and as members of various ensembles that appear 
throughout the area. The outstanding music event in which all 
will participate is “Show Boat” by Jerome Ker n March 
11-13. It will be directed by Miss Genuit of the music depart 
ment and Mr. Boyce Pennington of the speech department 

The club meets once each month. At the September meeting 
Nile Joachim and James Brakebill, music directors in the Alva 
Public Schools, talked about problems that might arise in teacl 
ing music. Byron Gilstrap, director of music in Waynoka, Okla 
homa, shared a like responsibility at the November meeting while 


Dick Gill, a local musician, demonstrated and discussed im 


provisation in the jazz idiom, at the October meeting 

Che chapter traditionally sponsors the “Ranger Follies,” an all 
iumpus talent show with prizes given for best performances. Two 
ipplied music scholarships are made possible from the proceeds 
of the “Follies,” the most demanding activity sponsored by the 

ipter. Probably the most rewarding experience planned for this 
year will be a trip to the Southwestern Division Convention it 
Wichita, Kansas, February 21-25 

Officers of the chapter are: Jim Schnoebelen, Mooreland, pres 
ident; Haskel Lentz, Arnett, vice-president; Janice Beck, Alva 
treasurer ; Lynda Green, Alva ecretary Martha Potts Alva 


program chairman 


Vebraska State Teachers College (\Kcarney) Student Chap 
ter No. 76 now has an enrollment of twenty-nine, an increase 
of seven over last year’s membership, ; g enrollment 

the history of the college Oihcers for the current year ar 


James Waldmann, president; Nancy Hill, vice-president; Joan 
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THE B-47 SYMPHONY TRUMPET typifies the meticu- 
lous standards of craftsmanship that have so long been the 







hallmark of Holton instruments. In no other trumpet will you 






find valves fitted to such airtight accuracy, yet so satin-swift 









and silent under your fingers. In no other trumpet will you 






find a trigger action so smooth or a balance so satisfying to the 
hand. But the biggest difference of all lies in the B-47 tone — 


” 







live, vibrant and with just the right amount of resistance, “edge 





i and brilliance. Test play this remarkable product of Holton 






precision craftsmanship at your nearest Holton dealer. Begin 






now to enjoy trumpet performance at its almost unbelievable best! ai 






FrANK Ho.ton & Co., ELKHORN, Wis. 




















LOUIS DAVIDSON 
For 23 years Ist Trumpet 
Cleveland Symphony 
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BAND DIRECTORS: 
You are cordially invited to accept 
a free subscription to Holton’s 
magazine, The Fanfare, devoted 
to informative articles of interest 
to everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position 
on a postcard today! 






Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, Chapter 219 


Gaylord I 


members 
Music Educators 
Grand Island, Novem 
represented the college at 
At Ito 
ital. Her 
accompanied by 


tudent 
Nebr isk a 


Id it 


saxophonist, she 
selection 


business meet 


the Christmas 
Thomas, where 


Bill | 


the 


irsen, a 
Minden 


University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Chapter 411 


Student 


University of Bridgeport 
! H1] begat \ wv ! iT itiz ational 


| inner 


year 1 


MEN‘ 


1 Campus 
Eastern 


the Yale 


Division convention in Buffalo and the CMEA clinic at 
School of Music in New Haven, Connecticut 

Leonard Gendal, 
Sarbara Jennings, recording secretary ; 
Alan Newman, treasurer 


Chapter officers are president; Rosemary 
l'ancredi, vice-president ; 
Gail Moriarty, corresponding secretary ; 
1 Earl Sauerwein 


Faculty advisor is 


Ithaca College (Ithaca, New York) Student Chapter No. 219 
is shown (top) in a planning meeting for their part in what turned 
out to be the largest NYSSMA festival to date. Chapter mem 
bers assisted in the management of activities for the 4,000 entrants 
assembled at the college on May 9-10, 1958 
Local and state officers as pictured (bottom right) left to right 

Samuel Bruce, president; Fred Bock, vice-president; Joan 


are 
Glenn Brown, state president ; 


sensmeyer, secretary-treasurer ; 
ind Clifford Spohr, state representative 
Mrs. Celia W. Slocum is sponsor of this 14l-member chapter 


Oklahoma College for Women (Chickasha) Chapter 400 
has an enrollment of 16 members. A number of these members 
have attended the state meeting of the student chapters of MENC, 
and the State Teachers Meeting in Oklahoma City in October 

The majority of the chapter members are also members of the 
Oklahoma College for Women Glee Club which will appear on the 
program at Wichita 

Chapter sponsor, Robert Barnes, is pictured front row, left 


the district convention in 


Student Life Member. It may not be the first time it has 
happened, but David S. Hall of Austin Peay State College, Clarks 
is the first student Life Member of MENC to 


ville, Tennessee, 
David, who teaches 


come to the attention of the headquarte rs othece 
music part time at Erin, Tennessee, High School, is a 
the college and a past president of Student Chapter 
his term of office he was responsible for activities which resulted 


t Mur 


senior at 


326. During 


in the chartering of a bus to take his chapter and the one a 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, Chapter 219 
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TRUMPET - TROMBONE - DRUMS FLUTE + CLARINET - SAXOPHONE 
by JOHN KINYON by VALENTINE ANZALONE 


Learning to play will also be easy as a 
breeze because of these unique features. 


THE NEW PROPER PACE 


By teaching just enough material thoroughly in each 
lesson a smocth new learning pace is achieved. 


SAVE VALUABLE TEACHING TIME 


Schedule your Trumpet class along with the 
Trombone class. These books can be played together. 


CLEAR, CONCISE PRESENTATION 


Achieved through clear, open pages, pinpointing and 
graphically presenting each teaching problem. 


EASY ON EXPLANATIONS... 
LONG ON EFFICIENCY 


Short concise explanations give you ‘room to teach."’ 


NEAT BALANCE... 
LOGICAL GROWTH 


Between an abundance of drill material and practical 
application through tunes the student enjoys 


Free offer! 


Just fill out the coupon and receive 
one free copy each of any two 


books of your choice. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-nine 





suggestions for the Spring band concert 


SIC SUITE George Frederick Handel 


r Thar quatic fete in 1715, thie arrangement by Hersey hay wa 


® WATER MI 


® SONG OF THE MARCHING MEN | tenry K. Hadley 
i ‘ ef and orchestra The New Earth writt n 1917. It is highly effective, full of vigor and energy 
Lar 


« DIVERTIMENTO FOR BAND Vincent Persichetti 
rogress tive band number in the divertimentoe form possesses the standard format with it 
pif h the effort Full Band $10.00. Svmphonic Band: $12.00 


* WHEN JESUS WEPT _ William Schuman 
‘ is ent of Sct s “New England Triptych,” t is based on a round from William Billings’ dynamic work of the Amer 
Sch n » 3rd mo 


he music } 
lu an's CHESTER, a band trenscription of the vement of ‘‘New England Triptych.”’ 


an Rev n Inte ude to 
$10.00 


‘ as a pre 
Full Bar $7 s , Band 


CHESTER OVERTURE | William Schuman 
the closing ement of e ‘‘New England Triptych,” based on a Continental song. Full Band: $10.00. Symphonic 
Band $12.00 


t COURT SOl ‘(ARE Joseph Scianni 


1 closes thie number. Contrasting mi 


® PIECES OF EIGHT Arr. Jenkens and Neff 
sf Beethoven's 8th Symphony. Flute, let Clarinet and Ist Alto Sax. a 
Full Bar $7.50. Symphonie Band: $9.50 
® THIRD STREET RHUMBA Clifford Shaw—arr. John Warrington 


TT sing. Full Band: $5.00, Symphonic Band: $6.50. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY .. pryn Mawr se )s PENNSYLVANIA 





ANNOUNCING 
THE FOURTH EDITION 


DR. E. THAYER GASTON’S 


Test of WMusteality 


A Proven Method of Indicating a Child’s Musical Talent 


The previous editions of the Test have The new Fourth Edition of the Test makes 
been further improved by the placement more certain the high validity, reliability, 
on one 3314 r.p.m. long-play record of and sensitivity which were achieved in the 


the directions and music to which the indi- third edition of the Test. 
viduals are to respond. This is truly a high- 
fidelity record. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS OF THE TEST 


PUBLISHED BY 
ODELL’S INSTRUMENTAL SERVICE 
925 MASS. ST. * LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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freesboro to the MENC Southern Division meeting in Miami, 
Florida. His becoming a Life Member proves that the attraction 
in Miami was more than the beaches and bathing beauties 


Western Kentucky State College (Bowling Green) Student 
Chapter No. 8 is shown at one of its recent meetings. Miss Jo- 
sephine Mitchell, music consultant for the Follett Publishing Com- 
hythmic activities that can be 
ised with one of the new mus xthooks. Claude Rose, sponsor 
of the group, is third from the right, and Dr. Thomas Stone, head 
vf the music department, is at the left end of the second row. 
Che chapter has twenty-four active members 

b and the sponsor appeared on 
the program of the first state convention held by the Kentucky 
Music Educators Association this past November, giving a report 


pany, is conducting the group in t 


Two of the members of the clu 


on the various activities of the chapter and what these activities 
mean to music education students 


Northwest Missouri State College (Maryville) Student Chap 
ter No. 198 has an enrollment of 26 members. The program com 
mittee, which includes Shirley Noelck, Kathryn Clark, Gerald 
Jones, and Joel Pottinger, planned many interesting events for 
the year. Panels of local graduates, local or visiting music in 
structors, superintendents of area schools and placement office 
personnel develop such topics as problems of discipline, prepara 
tion and appli ation for a music teaching position, specifi prob 
lems of a first year music teacher, and other pertinent topics 
During one of the first monthly meetings a film concerning instru 
ments was shown. The group also plans local projects and social 
entertainment 

Officers for the 1958-59 school year are: Karen Kinnick, presi 
dent; Charles Elliott, vice-president; and Suzanne Anno, secre 
tary. Co-sponsors are John L. Smay, chairman, Music Division, 
and Ruth Miller, elementary music supervisor at Horace Mann 


Laboratory School 


198 





University of Idaho (Moscow) Student Chapter No. 290 is 
pictured in the music education workshop of the University’s mu 
sic building. Elwyn Schwartz (left), music education specialist 





ind chapter sponsor, leads the group in singing 


irkansas State College (Jonesboro) Student Chapter No. 
279 was reorganized in October 1957 with an enrollment of 
nine members. The May 1958 meeting was held in the band 
room of the Fine Arts Building to orient and recruit other music 
education students for the 1958-59 MENC student chapter. The 
program—a panel discussion—was entitled, “What One Should University of Idaho, Moscow, Chapter 290 
Know When Securing a Job in the School System.” Both the 
hool music director and the school administration viewpoints 
e presented by people in those respective fields 
Seventeen student members are now enrolled in the chapter and 
w the first two monthly meetings held this season 
oO are practice teaching in the local 
programs are being planned 
ol administration, and instru 
rvice organization on Campus 
ad recitals Arkansas State College, 
sored by the 


Elizabeth Be 


Fort Hays State College (Hays, Kansas) Student Chapter No 
193 listens in amusement to John C. Kendel, vice-president of the 
American Music Conference, as he makes a humorous point in his 

193 has an enrollment of 58 mem 


ne Schleicl Is Sponsor 
Gorham State Teachers College (Gorham, Maine) 
is a membership of 26 students I 
heard along with cl 
minor 


Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham, Maine, Chapter 226 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 
Lhe (omplete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (334%) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 


, 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,’ has a fine sound. | 


highly recommend it for all phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras. It 
saves talking when you wish to describe tone, phrasing, 


dynamics, etc. Ross Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California 


It has been a really exhilarating experience to use your excel 
lent recording, “The ¢ omplete Orchestra,” in my Music in the 
Humanities classes. Please send announcements of any other 
materials of this sort. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


WONDERFUL! Frankly, | was a bit skeptical that an album 
of records could be worth $45.00, but after listening to the 
records for about an hour I was most favorably impressed. Our 
budget is not set for this at the present time, but I most cer 
tainly plan to order “The Complete Orchestra” when we do 
receive our money near the end of the year. Philip L. Shields, 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK Dir. of Music, Culver Public Schools, Culver, Indiana. 


These records have been recorded, edited 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 


MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 
Vot for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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Western Conference at Salt Lake City 


MARCH 22-25, 1959 


rypyue Western Division of the Music Educators National 


4 1959 


Conterence convening in Salt Lake City March 22-2 
narks the first time since 1953 that the Western meeting 
is been held out of California The Western Conference return 

to Salt Lake aiter an absence of twelve ears vill be treated 


to the chance hear both a concert and a broadcast of the tamed 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir. Other special Utah features of this 
| 


Western meeting are the Salt Lake City Host Night Festival 


Concert on Monday evening and “An Evening of Ballet,” pet 
formed by the University of Utah Ballet in cooperation with the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra 

Featured speakers will be Karl Ernst, MENC national presi 
dent, Stanley Chapple and C. C. Trillingham, president of the 


\merican Association of School Administrators. Mr. Trillingham 
vill deliver a report on the Atlantic City meeting of the AASA, 


vhich was built around the theme “The Creative Arts in American 


Though the biennial convention does not officially open until 


Sunday, March 22, a special day of Workshops for Elementary) 
(lassroom Teacher vill be conducted on Saturday, the twenty 

t. Once the meeting convenes there will be further meetings 
on elementary, secondary and college level school musi 

Higher education sessions will consider programs for musi 
majors, liberal art students and elementary education majors 
The junior high school area will be covered by consideration of 
the boy's voice i demonstration of articulation of music pro 


rams and sing and swap sessions. Other events include a com 


workshop, a flute clinic, listening sessions, programs o 
researcl adjudicat ind « ucti 

Che gala festival finale on Wednesday evening will feature 

7AM) hig chool students from four states in the All-Conference 


Band, Chorus and Orchestra conducted by William D. Revelli 
4 the University of Michigan, Howard Swan of Occidental Col 
e University of Washington. Con 


vention headquarter re to be the South High School and the 


Lhe picture vhich supplement the foregoing paragraphs, cor 


tinue from the previous issue of the JouRNAL the report of the 


Western plannir r and leader 1p mierences held last tall im 
rest ind Salt Lak Cit 
Top picture At Fresno members of the Committee on Music 


in Senior High School plan for their session at the 1959 meeting 
\round the table, left to right: Norman Lamb, Sacramento, Cal 
ifornia; Michael Thayer, Alhambra, California; Fred Graff 
Pomona, California; Nelson Bonar, Fullerton, California: Robert 
Holmes, Hollywood, California; Mercedes Edwards, Clovis Union 
High School, Fresno, California; Harold Youngberg, Oakland, 
California (chairman); Clinton Sawin, Newport Harbor High 


School Newport Beach, California Clarence Heagy, Ire sno, 
California; Rudy Weyland, Tulare County, California, Schools 
Harry Hildebrecht. East Bakersfield, California; Frank Van Der 
Maten, Kast Bakersfield 

d picture: Dale Blackburn, treasurer, Utah Music Edu 
cators Association, was chairman of this planning group in Salt 


Lake Cit Standing at rear ot room, left to right President Roy 
Freeburg, Vanett Lawler, Vernon J. LeeMastet 

Third picture (the small one): Making plans for the Western 
1959 All-Conterence Band, Orchestra and Chorus. Left to right, 





Max | ident Utah Music Educators Assoc iation and 
general urman of all the All-Conference groups 
Vernon |] supervisor of music, Salt Lake City Pub 
lic Schools and vice-chairman of the Convention Committee 
(,aret lLarsot ( iirmal \ll-Conterence Band By uglas Mer 
rill, chairman, All-Conference Chorus; Ormon Weight, chairmar 


\ll-Conterence Orchestra. (At Salt Lake City planning confer 

Sd ence. ) 
Bottom pacture VIP group at Fresno. Seated, left to right 
Karl D. Ernst, president MEN‘ \lex Zimmerman, first vice 





president, Western Division and editor of CMEA News: Roy 
Freeburg, Western president; Malcolm Davison, director music 
education, Fresno, California; Ronnie Cook, chairman, National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, Western Division 
Standing: Louis Wallas, Salt Lake City, Utah. chairman. 1959 
Western Division Committee on Junior High School Music: Max 
Dalby, president, Utah Music Educator \ssociation Vernon 
lee Master, director of music education, Salt Lake Cit Carroll 
Rinehart, president, Arizona MEA 








Southern Musie Educators Plan for Roanoke 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION, APRIL 3-7, 1959 





HEN the 1959 convention of the Southern Division of the n the folk tradition of the region as tlus division has done in 
Music Educators National Conference opens April 3, all times past, the Southern is organizing a play party tollowing a 
the teachers from the schools of the host city will join the concert by the Jacksonville (Florida) Youth Orchestra and 
educators for “Roanoke Da Workshops, demonstrations, Chorus. In the wake of the success of the 1958 Los Angeles 
une en discussior peakers and curbstone consultants all national convention jazz session at which Billy Taylor performed, 
ave bee eduled for rida \pt with the Roanoke teach this young artist and his trio have been invited to the Roanoke 
d. Monday evening “Roanoke Night” will feature 7/ meeting for the final day, Tuesday, April 7 
i ear fac a at a with music by Kermit Hunter of Hollins Speakers scheduled for the conierence include MENC President 
College. 1 ater pating in t pe gran nog! t a , ombined = Karl LD). Ernst, Finis Engleman, executive secretary of the Amer 
prneag chool -. oa ae con yer pur fF Men , ol re an a ; ican Association of School Administrators, Edythe M Albert of 
ity 1 ool band, t icy Addisor igh Schoo or, arn ‘ 
6" " ~y os 8 — ‘ . the University of Michigan, I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State 
the combined choirs of Jefferson and Fleming High Schools with ; : 
, University, Thomas A. Bailey, superintendent of education for 
the Roanoke mphony Orchestra. Other evidences of the warm . : ; 
' the State of Florida, and E. W. Rushton, superintendent of the 
rginia reception awaiting Southern convention-goers include : 
» concert by the Virginia All State Band, Chorus and Strit Roanoke Schools. The final general session on Tuesday will be 
Orchestra a pecial 1 ic which is being planned by the Roa devoted to ai evaluation of the convention programs 
ee churehe / m reservations for the Southern Division convention should 
\mong other featur: t withern program is the original e sent to the Convention Bureau of the Hotel Roanoke, Roanok. 
era presented by t Universit {f Mississippi. Drawing irgmia 


THIS PAGE continues from the previous 
issue of the Music Educators Journal 
the story about the plans for the 1959 
MENC Southern Division convention, 
and presents more pictures of the 
“Who's Who” of the convention planners 
from the states of the Southern area. 
The photographs were made at the 
Southern planning and leadership con- 
ference held in Athens, Georgia, last 
fall 





rTUDY GROUPS were an important factor im the 
1 le idership conference at Athens 
\bove, reading from very farthest left around the table 





ch wise M il Hogar (,eorge Pe abody College, 
" ville rine ee Koger Dancz ( ollege Band 
rector National Association, Southern Division 
iirmial Ather Georgia; David Wilmot (group 
sirmat Florida State Department of Education, 
ihassec M ‘ myers, West Virgima State 
lepartment t kducat Charlestor Juanita Hitt, 
berry yut Carolina Mort Glosser (group 
wreaet esident ol Alabama MEA Gadsden 
Catherine Dycus, Newport New Virginia; Eudora 
president of Kentucky MEA, Frankfort; Helet 
l, I ille, Kentuck 
/ le picture reading from farthest left around the 
tal clos vise Alma Kriete, Louisville, Kentucky 
eT Na Unive ity of Kentucky Lexingto 
d W. Brown, West Virginia University, Mor 
untown: Ernestine Ferrell, Southern Division secor 
vice-president, Mississippi State Department of Edu 
ation lacksor Robert Work (group recorder 
president Mississippi MEA, Oxford; R. E. Jonas 
group chairman), president of Georgia MEA, Bruns 
vick; Gene Morlar assistant executive secretary 
MEN(¢ Wa gtor D. Polly Gibbs, Southern 
Lt first e-president, Louisiana State Univer 
ity, Baton Rouge; Priscilla Spinks, Northwest Mis 
ppl Junior ( ollews enatobia { ] Hescl 
irgiunia State Department of Education, Richmond 
Helet Crumpler, Roanoke, Virginia 
mwecr fure reading irom ver farthest left 
iround the table clock-wise: William Troxell (group 
re@order president of Virgimia MEA, Richmond 
i Noa ithern Division past pre ident, Georgia 
ate College r Women, Milledgeville: Jack Swart: 
Florida State Universit Tallahassee: M. |. Newmar 
University of Georgia, Athe r. C. Collins, Unive 
ity of "Miami, Coral Gables, Florida: Wallace Gaus« 
Clearwater, llorida;: Frank Crockett, Georgia Stat 
Department 4 kducatior \tlanta Margaret S 
Haynes, Southern Division student membership cow 


elor, Kast Lenne eC State Co lege Johnson City 
Robert L. Van Doren (group recorder), president of 
with Carolina MEA, Columbia 
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A bright new music series is coming your way! 





Pree 


Music for Young Americans 
ABC MUSIC SERIES 


Kindergarten through Grade 3 Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation 





Berg @ Burns @ Hooley @ Pace © Wolverton 


Covers every phase of music 

Provides an excellent music-reading program 

Includes rhythmic, creative, and listening activities 

Offers opportunities for instrumental work 

Presents song stories for dramatization 

Contains 2- and 4-color illustrations 

Requires no specialized musical training on the part of the teacher 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY................ 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohi Chicago 11, Illinois 


The revolutionary new Perma-Pads are another outstanding 
example of Artley's progressive program to use the most ad 
vanced materials and methods in instrument design. Perma- 
Pads have antiquated all previous concepts in key pad design. 
The Perma-Pad is absolutely air-tight and moisture-proof and 
is unaffected by atmospheric changes and oil. They will not 
shrink, swell, harden, warp, leak or crack. Perma-Pads give 
the instrument better response, and more brilliant sound ts 
achieved because they reflect rather than absorb sound as do 
felt pads. Perma-Pads are standard equipment on ALL Artley 
flutes and piccolos, regardless of price range . . . try the 
model that best suits your demands and see for yourself why 
Artley leads the field 





WATERPROOF Write for the new, colorful Artley brochure 
describing all Artley instruments including the 
new Wilkins and Eb model 


% Perma-Pads core only one of the outstanding 
advantages you receive when you purchase an 
Artley. Artley instruments also incorporate the 
finest design features such as the conventional 
rib and post assembly, rolled tone holes, and 
the sculptured embouchure. 


ARTLEY, INC., P.O. BOX 741 
ELKHART, INDIANA 










the finest flutes and piccolos are by rt cu | : Co 
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Timely Books ——e 
from the McGHAW-HILL 


SERIES IN MUSIC 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. Ready in March 
The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan. 


MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University. 
294 poges, $5.75 

Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intended primarily for classroom 
teachers, and assumes no technical 
background in music. Accordingly, 
the book makes specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 








growth and development. 


WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95 

A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
of its kind I have ever seen”. . . 
a revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope. Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
changes bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some original 
points. Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
a cultural and  nonprofessional 
subject. 


MUSIC: The Listener's Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Stanford Univer 
sity. 300 pages, Text price $5.75 
Designed to enrich the listener's 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





330 West 42nd St., New York 34, N.Y. 
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Integrated Music Fundamentals for the 
College Freshman 


FREDERICK C. KINTZER 


nN the spring of 1947 an announcement 
| was published that influenced — the 
teaching of music fundamentals or theory 
in American colleges and universities 
Che statement, coming from the office of 
William president, Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, revealed 
plans for a drastic revision of the cur- 


Schuman, 


riculum, especially in the teaching of 
music theory. The announcement criti 
cized conventional methods for not hav- 
ing given students a true and practical 
knowledge of musical literature. Hence, 
the theory department was to be replaced 
by a new department—Music Literature 
and Materials 

Specifically, the existing method of 
teaching music theory through isolated 
treatment of keyboard harmony, ear 
training and sight singing, dictation and 
harmony was to be abandoned. A single 
functional class was organized in its 
place whose aim was a knowledge of the 
techniques and styles of typical composers 
representing the various periods of music 
history. Instead of using unrelated tech 
niques and exercises, the new method 
utilized music literature to relate the 
study of musical structures directly to 
musical performance. For example, “sight 
singing” meant actual experience in 
choral groups, thus giving the student 
an extensive knowledge of choral litera- 
ture. Advanced students were required 
to master the technicalities of their own 
major areas, and to become acquainted 
with the repertoire of their performing 
instrument. The emphasis was placed 
upon the meaningful study of music based 
upon the study of great works of music 
literature 


itor’s Note: Author of this article is Dean 
f Centralia Junior ollege, Centralia, Wash 


In a word, it was proposed to abandon 
the presentation of technical devices as 
ends in themselves. The purely theoretical 
approach which heretofore had little re 
lationship to periormance was super 
seded by a practical one of learning 
through actual contact with music itself. 
lo this end, an increasing number of 
schools are turning their attention to a 
basic musicianship course which is so 
essential to a functional curriculum. 


a 

This idea of reorganizing the presenta- 
tion of music fundamentals has been 
evolving in the minds of many American 
music educators. Neil M. Daniels, in the 
Music Epucators Journat'’, remarked 
that: 

The venerable course title harmony is 
becoming a label for a great assortment 
of learnings and activities. In order to 
make harmony “functional,” ear training 
in the form of sight singing was intro- 
duced. Likewise, practice in composition, 
keyboard harmony and analysis of scores 
was brought into play because they 
helped to relate the subject matter to 
musical realities. Finally, the correlation 
of these subjects and activities with the 
general history of music is creeping into 
the teaching of harmony. In short, the 
harmony course is becoming a course 
in music appreciation as well as a course 
in certain well-defined skills and tech- 
niques in the manipulation of rhythmic 
and tonal concept The traditional 
harmony course is undergoing a vast 
reshaping. 

The following statement by Mr. Dan- 
iels concerning the teaching of harmony 
and counterpoint further characterizes 
the thinking of the years immediately 


Neil M. Daniels, “The Junior College Cur 
riculum,”” Music Educators Journal, January- 
February 1946, p. 26; March 1946, p. 54. 





FINE ARTS QUARTET. The TV camera frames the Fine Arts Quartet of Chicago for 
the National Educational Television network: Leonard Sorkin and Abram Loft, 
violins; George Sopkin, cello; and Irving Ilmer, viola. Discussions, rehearsals and 
concerts of chamber music of Beethoven and Bartok have been filmed for presentation 
during January through April on the NET network and will be made available for 
new TV classroom use and for communities where there are no educational TV stations. 
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THE ONLY BOOK AVAILABLE that deals with the 


“how-to” of music administration in all of its aspects .. . 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
Administration and Supervision 


By KEITH D. SNYDER, Los Ingeles State College 


This new book is the first modern text devoted bilities as scheduling, purchasing and accounting, 
materials of instruction, space and housing, budget 


exclusively to school music administration and 
supervision. Stressing leadership, it places the and finance receive detailed, practical treatment 
various responsibilities of the music educator against showing the ee tive music educator how to cope 

with them. Examples of music department budgets 


a background of the total school organization and . 
and technical considerations concerning the purchase 


shows the best methods of solving the problems that 
‘ os . of instruments are also supplied. Numerous draw 
arise. The first five chapters deal with personal oi: 

‘ ings, photographs, charts, tables, and bibliographies 
relations, curriculum and curriculum _ planning, complement the text and its aim of providing stu- 
improving instruction, and public relations. The dents of music education with sufficient competence 
operational duties of the music educator are fully in administrative procedures to fulfill the demands 
discussed in the succeeding chapters. Such responsi- of a job in today’s schools. To be published in April. 


Send for your examination copy today! Write to ARTHUR B. CONANT: 
ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION, 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 





preceding and following World War II To those of us who have grown up of theory. The thesis of one of these new 
under the old routine of three or more texts,* according to the authors, is to 
isolated courses which comprised the teach the “art of music, not theory, for 
music major’s daily dozen, these pro the enrichment of life, through the stimu 


What is of value in strict counter 
point, plus important aspects of harmonic 
(free) counterpoint, should be taught 
with harmony . . . Counterpoint and posals make sense. The former mannet lation of creativity and the clarificatior 
harmony cannot be thought of apart from of teaching music fundamentals lacked of insights for the performer and _ lis 
one another. Even in strict counterpoint continuity as the student was moved from tener.” In achieving these goals, each 
one must think of the vertical relations technique to technique and from room to section from the “Single Melodic Line 
of the melodic lines. Harmony and coun room on successive hours of the school to “Four-Voice Writing” gives direction 
terpoint are just different ways of view day. Not only did the system suffer from lor writing, playing, listening, analysi 
ing tone relations and should be taught lack of integration, but techniques were nd creative work. In other words, one 
together in that sense most frequently presented in abstract cor course replace the isolated course 

foward A. Murphy, professor of music cepts and exercises. Music with a capital tem. Practical applications drawn from 
education at Teachers College, Columbia “M” was practically unknown except this concept will be discussed below 
University, New York, is another prom in the private lesson where, on the other rhis new type of course combining the 
inent music educator who has been one hand, the student still faced technical various techniques in the development 
of the leaders in the new style of teaching procedures as ends in themselves of the specialist or the general student 
music fundamentals. In the foreword to a Through the impetus of the dramati is a boon to the small liberal arts col 
solo piano analyzed edition of the Juilliard announcement and the expres lege or junior college which is frequent] 
Beethoven symphonies (1938) he re sions of dissatisfaction trom many musi limited to one ce¢ e for all student 


marked: “The greatest teacher of musi educators, “core courses” were initiated in fundamentals of music. Because of 
either aesthetically or technically, is at various teacher traiming institution taffing scheduling difficulties other at 
music.” With “music” as its center, the colleges and professional schools. Along rangement impossible 
new idea in theory teaching was begi with such curriculum revisions came new is the 
ling to take shape courses of study, and a few experimental 

Neil M. Daniels. textbooks that followed the new wee 
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size of the department and of the college 
itself allows only one full-time music 
instructor. By adapting the new type of 
text, supplemented by books, recordings 
and scores, our fundamentals course has 
been reasonably successful in qualifying 
students for entrance as music majors at 
their senior institutions and has provided 
the community with future leaders in 
music 

Although “Music Fundamentals” is a 
required subject for music majors, other 
students may enroll with the permission 
of the instructor. The problem of a class 
containing both music majors and non 
music majors remains the greatest single 
concern for a music theory instructor 
Not only must the instructor aim at care- 
fully planned goals, but he must aiso be 
able to improvise class presentations 
suited to the needs of the variety of 
students. This requires an experienced 
person with a firm understanding of all 
aspects of the music curriculum 

The “multiple assignments” technique 
is one answer to the problem of satisfying 
the needs of the heterogeneous group 
For example, the music major should 
be required to show more piano profi 
ciency. Creative writing of the student 
concentrating in music should be superior 
and represent more detailed preparation 
The vocational student may be intro 
duced to score reading at the piano and 
score analysis, while the general student 
may satisfy the requirement by merely 
being able to follow a musical score. 
Throughout the course, a high level of 
individual teaching must be maintained 
in the effort to keep each student work 
ing at full capacity. A maximum of six, 
which is a typical class enrollment at 
small schools, is an important factor in 
the successful operation of a music funda- 
mentals class made up of a heterogeneous 
group of college freshmen 


+ 


“Music Fundamentals” meets five hours 
1 week for five credits each quarter in 
the regular day program of the junior 
college. The purpose of the course is to 
develop a functional understanding and 
appreciation of music. Procedures include 
the writing of music in one or more parts, 
playing the piano, singing melodies, listen 
ing to occasional recordings and music 
played by members, and simple 
analysis. Some knowledge of the piano 
is the only prerequisite necessary for en- 
rolling in the course. This includes merely 
the ability to play simple melodies in 
both “EF” and “G” similar to the 
first book of any standard piano method 
Students are urged to spend the greater 
portion of their time at the piano, and 
it is felt that anyone with the bare mini 
should be able to com 


class 


clefs 


mum described 
plete the course 

It has been found desirable to spend 
the early weeks of the music fundamentals 
class in a review of basic elements which 
might include the scale, the staff, rhyth 
mic notation, key signatures, terminology 
and interval study. Intervals may be 
introduced through the singing of triads 
The class should sing letters with acci- 
dentals as well as numbers following 
the three tones of a major triad in one 

Continued on page 77 
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by Raymond Burrows 
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on Interscholastic Activities in Music. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c 

Entirely new special forms for each of 
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Commission of MENC.) See 


Official Adjudication Forms. 
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complete listing below.* 
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Groups. Prepared by NIMAC. 1958. 48 pp. and cover $1.50 
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adjudication of sight-reading contests for 
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Ensemble—String 


Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below are new with 
(Student Conductors). Three of them, Instrumental 
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Teachers will find even more classroom uses for others of the new 
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SRV3 Sight Reading—Choral 
vVs-9 Vocal Solo 
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WIS-11 Wind Instrument Solo 
SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 
WIE-13 Instrumental Ensemble 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 
SIE-15 Instrumental Ensemble 
VE-16 Choral—Small Ensemble 
MBIS-17 Marching Band Inspection Sheet 


Wind 


String 
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forms The one form” is 
the “three form,” 3-1-5-1; and 
form” is 5-3-1-1. A routine of 
playing and writing triad forms 
and from the beginning, 
patterns intro- 
duced. A variety of teaching techniques 
may be devised along the 
the singing, playing and writing of 
diatonic but all 
related as closely as 
to music that the student knows 
Although the classified 
basis of the diatonic chords pre 
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singing, 
should follow, 


simple rhythmic may be 


way to com 
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and 
should be 


intervals passages, 
dev ices 
possible 


text material is 
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sented, it includes the “hearing, singing, 
and playing of what is written and the 
structural growth 

writing.” 
emphasizes 


understanding of 
analysis and creative 
Fundamentals” 


All students should learn to read 


through 
“Musik 
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method is 
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whatever 
They 
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music at sight by 


most efhicient for them 
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so that those who 
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local musical 
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their 
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munity groups 
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become leaders in 
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emphasis is pri 
Students 
four-part 
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In writing music, the 


marily upon melodic invention 


practice the rudiments of free 
based 


tices of the 


harmony upon the stylisti 


classic and romantic periods 


vithout the academic restrictions of con 


ventional textbooks However, they are 


mainly concerned with songs, solos and 


duets with Everything 


that 1s 


accompaniments 


written for class assignments is 


performed in class b 


Thus, the 


members of the 


group, 1 possible three activi 


ties—playing, singing and writing musi 


are integrated into the activity of pro 


ducing music enjoyably. The student 1s 


self-expression, 
work in 


encouraged and guided i 
is exemplified by the creative 
melodic inventior 

Through 
performances, the 
better understanding and a greater appre 


recordings and “live” class 


students are led to a 
ciation of music. The listening portion of 
Music Fundamentals,” is 
sections, oral and writ 


the course 
divided into 


ten dictation 


two 
Both may be approached 
through the recognition of such elements 


is Major or minor, consonance and dis 
sonance, chord positions and chord quali 
that 


increase 


ties. The instructor must remember 


dictation is to 


1 


“the purpose ot 


University 
Student 


Concert Band, State 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-nine 


of New York 


Chapter 151, 


than notational 
conception 


to be empha 


sensitivity rather 
skill,” that 
melodic memorization are 
sized during this section of the course 
rhrough the the 
aids instructor appropriate film strips and 
tape reproductions make important addi 
tions to a well-rounded class progran 


- 


aural 


and phrase and 


cooperation of visual 


A strong emphasis should be placed on 
proficiency in the music funda- 
Piano is vital to all of the 
major areas of music including music edu 


piano 
mentals course 
cation, composition and musicology, as 
performing major fields, 
violin. Through transcrip 


well as in such 


as voice and 
tions and reduced scores, the piano is the 


A work 
therefore, 


door leading to all music media 
the 


is indispensable in the 


ing knowledge ot piano, 
training of the 
music major, no matter in what area, and 
is the 


s10n 10of 


most practical medium of expres 
the music amateur, 
when combined with use of the 

For these reasons, the music curriculum 
at the 


ass given in 


especially 


voi e 


includes a piano 
“Musi 


week m 


keyboard har 


author’s college 


conjunction with 


Fundamentals.” One hour each 


the course is devoted to 


mony, emphasizing sight reading, hat 


monization, figured bass, and improviza 


tion, instead of scale, arpeggio and othe 
Although 
needed in certain situ 


re ad 


types of abstract technical drill 
technical drills are 
ations, melodic and harmonic sight 
ing from familiar song books and hymnals 
functional for the voca 
It should 


at the piano class 


is much more 
tional and general student alike 
be stressed, however, tl 


is integrated with the music fundamentals 


it is conceived to be an esset 


Here 
is obligated to work 
suit the 
requirements of the 


student 
+ 


functional course it 


course, as 
tial 
instructor 
tiple 
achievement 


again the 
out mul 
different 


part of the course 
assignments to 
major 


and non-major 


This outline of a 


musk college freshmet 


student 
one interested 


cultural 


fundamentals for 
to both the 


musk 


is adaptable wishing 
and the 


part of his 


to major 
in music only as a 
development. Careful planning and skill 


ful presentation of materials are essential 


The strength of the course lies in it 


Teachers College, Fredonia. 


activities of which will be reported 


The majority 


in 


close relationship to student problems 
and its direct applications to great work 
literature. The the 


course, as always, depends on the know! 


of music success of 


patience ol the 
vital to 


edge, enthusiasm and 
regards music as 


students 


> 


Musicology and Theory 


teacher who 


the welfare of his 


From page 52 


facility in the understanding and use of 


chord terminology much faster than ce 
repeated theoretical explanation lo 
such as 


scholarly edition 


“Gesellschaft,” 


play Irom 
the Bach 


bass¢ S are 


where the 


not realized, such skill be 
comes a practical necessity 


rhe early 


and 


theorists were often com 
mu 
It is from such authors as Carl Philip 


Emmanuel Bach, Quantz and Marburg 


posers very practical iclan 


that we can learn about such matters 
as ornamentation, tempo and style of 
for the 


subjects are of 


performance music of their day 
Surely these 


portance to 


vital im 
and 
lortunately their 
translated into Eng 


modern performers 


conductors many of 
writings are now 
lish 


tions, 


modern 


When 


complete reprints are not available, one 


and republished in edi 


well annotated by scholars 
can have recourse to anthologies ot 
Strunk’s 


Musi 


excerpts such al Olivet 
valuable S< 
History, 


No musical activity i 


urce Readings im 


ever tar irom 
but theory, as it is sometime 


otten 


theory 


taught, is much too far from 


music Theory is really a branch of 


musicology and if the music educator 
is intimidated by the “ology” in thi 
rather formidable word, we can quietly 


econd 


ther 


iastically 
that 


remove it and enthu 
motion 


Alderman’s 
| 


music in the 


Pauline 


be more curriculum ol 


the music educator 


of the players are members of MEN¢ 


a future issue 
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Judgment Day Is Coming 


ichers—and far fewer parents 

F would deny the fact that pupils in the 
grades like music, but when these 
same pupils graduate into junior high 
chool they start to rebel against music 
At this point adolescent freedom in ex- 
individual ideas lets 
their conditioned 
dislike for music in general. Yet even 
this is well known, music pro 
grams go on year after year building big 
ger and better prejudices against music 
The situation is so bad that if more time 
granted for the program in 
many schools it would that 
pupils would learn to hate music 

Ja k, been the ideal 
tudent all through the elementary school, 
suddenly asks, “Why should we have this 
lou music stuff anyway? My father 
didn't like music either. He thinks we 
need more time for the regular subjects 
Music won't help me make any money 
when I have to start making a living. If 
left over, we should 


lower 


own 
about 


pressing their 
them be vocal 


the uel 


were music 


mean more 


who has musik 


there is any time 
have more sports.” 
With the building program and Sputnik 
ures on tax-payers there is going to 
lot of honest and sincere questioning 
music Music teachers 
ave to produce more than peppy 
ind big shows to justify their ex 


program 


bands 
istence 
\ program that can be defended as sound 
practice will have to be developed. A 
genuine philosophy of music’s value and 
will have to be established 
The answer will have to be found to 
Jack’s question of why do we have musi 
Music education as practiced may have 
defeated itself by its failure to use a con 
philosophy based on its tru 
Music is an interpretation of life 
which is emotional and appeals to the 
ses. Science, in contrast, is an inter 


line slogans alone will not serve 


purpose in life 


structive 


values 


pretation of life which is addressed to the 
mind and deals with facts. Music teach 
ers by some strange perversion have de- 
cided to teach their subjective art as if 
it were an objective many 
eighth notes make one whole 

Music education should be dealing with 
and with the exultation of the 
spirit. Music owes its very existence to 
its emotional and aesthetic qualities rathe: 
than to its intellectual content. Physical 
and spiritual regeneration should be one 
of the foremost goals 

In psychology there are many studic 
dealing with the effects of music on work 


science SO 


note 


sounds 


and fatigue. It has been found that in 
arousing aesthetic emotion music gener- 
ates energy. Music also tends to increase 
the amount of work that one can do and 
it tends to alleviate fatigue. Sometimes it 
seems to overcome fatigue entirely. A 
point should be made of the fact that 
physically, music is both stimulating and 
subduing. Music is conducive to play 
Music stimulates and_ aesthetic 
emotions Music chance for 
imaginative program building, day-dream 
ing, escape reactions, creative play in the 
field of musical imagination and free asso- 
Music may 


moods 


gives a 


ciations accompanying musi 
be responded to as a purely sensory stimu- 
The structure of the music may be 
the means of stimulation. We may well 
steal a line from Hamlet and say, “What 
hadst thou.” 


+ 


Music may also be 
there is some knowledge about the com 
position being played. Unfortunately, 
however, this is the only basis for most 
music appreciation courses. Let’s be hon 
est. Most listening programs are con- 
cerned with the facts about composers’ 
lives, stories (often phony inventions) 
about composition meanings and circum- 
stances of composition. Most teachers 
seem to feel that appreciation has been 
taught if recognition tests can be passed 
Pupils have been made to feel that they 
know nothing about music because they 
could not such tests. As one girl 
said, “I like music, but do not know any- 
thing about it because I never could learn 
that do, re, mi stuff and worst of all I 
never could remember who wrote what 
piece when.” Music educators need to ask 
themselves seriously whether this gen 
eral sense of failure is worth the few sur- 


lation 


a treasure 


enjoyed because 


pass 


vivors ? 

Music appreciation is still a stab in the 
dark until researchers establish a basis 
for such courses. Knowledge is necessary 
about what students consider the “beauti 
ful” in music. Investigations are needed 
concerning the effects of music on chil 
dren and also concerning the choices of 
various types and media of music that 
are best suited for the different age levels 

The work of suggests 
that musical ability is not a general capac- 
ity, but is a composite of fundamental 
musical such as pitch, intensity, 
consonance, time, rhythm and tonal mem 
Available evidence seems to show 


psychologists 


senses 
ory 
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that the wide individual differences in 
musical talent have their foundation in 


structural variations which are largely the 
ees LABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Testing is used in very few schools. In 
the present striving to achieve the goal of (AUBURN) BAND 
music for all, music educators tend to 
completely ignore this most valuable of 
available tools with which they might 
work. With complete disregard for in Witsur Hinton 
dividual differences all pupils are put Director API. Band 
through the same music courses. All stu 
dents must sing in tune even though they 
cannot tell the difference between a whole- 
step or a half-step and never will with the 
equipment that they have inherited. Pupils 
are assigned to different instruments by 
the teacher’s magic intuition and the 
pupil’s own choice of the instrument that 
he would like to play. One must take 
into consideration the fact that if the 
teacher needs a trombone or tenor sax his 
opinions are sometimes just a bit biased 
Nothing is ever found out about natural 
abilities or aptitudes. (Just to set the 
record straight, by “testing” I do not 
mean the use of those tests that have 
been devised to sell instruments.) Violin 
ists with pitch defects struggle against 
insurmountable odds to eventual failure 
These same violinists might have been 
good drummers if their innate resources 
had been known at the very beginning, 
as well as their innate weaknesses Fat 
too often pupils miss success only because 
their lack of natural aptitudes invites 
failure 

rhe tact that no test is perfect does not 
excuse the music educator from the use 
of those that can help him in finding and 
utilizing the students’ musical potential 


1 


This testing is the music educator's re 
sponsibility. I.Q. tests also might profit 
the ume manner that 


ably be used In 
teachers of other subjects use them. The 
1.Q. will 
pupil may be able to utilize his musical 


help indicate to what extent the 


potential. Tests are certainly better than 
present complete blind 
; t bh 


successes can it 


ise ot testing 


oo 
+ nifouns by , 
' 1s ] ogy text books state that 
the best motivation for learning is the use | fj} woe 
of the thing vhich the child has a spor XA OFTWALS SUN DING, STATIN IHLANO TNT 


1 
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taneous intere ucl the problem 
of motivating the child seems to disap 
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pear as W | 1 o bridge the gap be 
child should 
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nore study is needed if we are 

get to the very heart of what 

its. Music courses are too How to tape record performances for better record reproduction. 

rf d on an adult’s hazy notion of 
hat the little dears would like. Doctoral Write for your copy today. 
andidates might well spend some time in 


he fertile field of what children really CREST RECORDS INC 
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vant and love instead of making what 
appear to be rather rile explorations Department A 220 Broadway Huntington Station, New York 
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teaching of facts The acquisition of Music teachers should wait for music 
information is very dear to the hearts ot reading readiness. Now that statement 
those responsible for the school program has a familiar ring, but the serious part 
Society also puts considerable weight of the problem is that few teachers are 
upon the acquired statistic as seems to be doing anything about it. They still go or 
evidenced by the popularity of the quiz in the same old pattern, grinding out 
show The reasoning behind teaching pupils who hate music. The knowledge 
the mechanics of music, apparently, is that that the pupils gain through the use ot 
since schools teach facts, all subjects in these methods becomes unimportant when 
school must be based on facts. The tech- it is compared with how they have beer 
nical part of music was one of the selling made to feel about music. One solutior 
points when music was introduced into might be to have reading and techni 
the school systems. “The discipline will taught on an elective basis in the junior 
train the mind.” “Teach your boy to and senior high. In this way the pupils 
a horn and he will never blow a who have a desire to learn more about 
Music educators have improved music could have this knowledge at the 

to the extent that they now use very re time when they are ready for it 
fined and dignified phrases to say these Music educators have accepted without 
very same things. Technic is now taught question the use of part songs for all 
about time for teachers to 


INCOMPARABLE with very efficient methods but it is about students. It is ; 
find out if they can justify the use of part 


time for educators to realize they have 


VE RSATILITY! | been putting the cart before the horse all songs when these songs are another one 


of this time of the causes for pupils’ lack of interest 
Music education has been concerned in music. The theory apparently has been 
The Califone LISTENING CORNER | with the inkspots on the paper and not that if children learn to read part musi 
Model 12VJ8-9 combines into one sufficiently concerned with musical experi- they will like music. That part singing is 
h h f ence. Publishers have been led into the the basis of junior high music may be 
phonograph more features and more printing of music books based primarily clearly established by an examination of 
usability than any phonograph on notation problems. Teachers have been any of the text books, which practically 
ever! This means that when you buy encouraged to make musical knowledge exclude unison songs. Undoubtedly unison 
rather than musical enjoyment the basis singing is considered childish by some 
the LISTENING CORNER, your of their teaching. “Now children all to music educators. Facts must be faced and 
dollars have purchased more gether—see the fly climb up—do, re, mi it has to be realized that some people 
equipment than otherwise | fa, sol—now children wasn't that a lot simply do not possess the innate har 
of fun—it was so much fun, let’s do that monic sense necessary for the perform 
possible without sacrificing quality last part again—do, re, mi, fa, sol—chil ance of part music 
or durability. | dren, remember now those were quarter renors and basses are hard to find even 
notes and that in the key of F which is among adults. Look at the ratio between 
; one flat we call that flat fa etc. etc. ete.’ male and female in any church choir or 
PLUS features include This sort of flat technical approach has choral group. Their great difference can 
Strobeselector Variable Speed resulted in a resistance to music educa not be explained away by the fact that 
tion and to music itself. Children want t women have more time for such things 
Turntable for exact speed settings — ing and enjoy music. Why not let them? Male vanity will not permit the idea that 
powerful 12-watt amplifier — 
microphone input for public address 
—heavy duty 12” loudspeaker — » 
AND ABOVE ALL—Multiple outlets - 
for up to 8 sets of headphones 
for undisturbed and undisturbing 
group listening. 
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Clear and powerful, the LISTENING 
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1041 N. Sycamore * Hellyweed 38, Calif. the R.O.T. marching band which Mr. McCathren also directs with the aid of 


student conductors. 
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They Shall Have Music 


Jt FESTIVAL TIME Mess, 23305, taee, en i an 


, “ll said, o doubt, al 
Plan your festival now, and choose from these fine very well said, no doubt, about 


music in a self-contained classroom. Per 


works for Band and Chorus F.B. Sym. B. haps there is even more to be better said 


American Panorama Williams 4.50 6.50 about the issue. Moreover, with all this 
ado about merit ratings (whether spoken 


ATB 25¢ I 
, or unspoken), one hesitates before he ad 
ee a ee a "uns n) 
Glory and Honor a 5.00 7.50 mits in writing that another person is a 
a ’ better qualified teacher for a certain task 


Festive Finale. Maddy 4.50 6.50 that some administrators maintain lies 


within the duties of every teacher. Small 


Si 


h. $4 abd ° SAT! ¢ wonder how this confession pains me! 
Hail, Land All Glorious Elgar-Buchtel 4.50 6.50 Prior to last year the first, second and 


third grades at Washington Elementary 


ng SATB 22¢ | : t. 2U¢ had music in their respective rooms. | 
Salvation Is Created >I'schesnokoft / taught music to my third graders and oh 
SAT ¢ - §.00 7.50 yes, Mr. Dickerson, I taught it well. We 
Awake .. Naagner-Houseknecht \ sang cute songs, played several action 
SATB 20¢ games, learned about the staff and a few 
hhiat otes. I followed carefully the outline 
Born To Be Free N illiamms 4.50 6.50 — . ” 
— eon . = given to me by the music coordinator—yet 

i 4i@ woof ¢ Br ¢ c 
4 I never felt just certain that the childret 
Send for sample conductor scores were getting every experience that a mu 


sic lesson should provide. Nor did this 

feeling stem from the fact that I failed to 
New! SONGS From The FOUR CORNERS love and appreciate music as I should, for 
by The KRONES of this love and apprec iation I have plenty 


and to spare. Convinced am I, that music 


Ad “4 : he wee G Gongs Hom ne ux is the universal language of all nations 
+ gees For jr. High level, the arrangements are optional J or and a true heritage of the American chil 
4-part wit hangea or changing voices dren. Our sorrows, joys, triumphs, angers, 
Price $1.00 fears, loneliness, lovesickness, etc., are all 

Send for your copy today! portrayed in music. It has been said that 


ertain types of music will affect the em« 
Write for choral catalog and reference copies of new choral releases : 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher 
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tions and actions of even the wild beasts 











When school began last September, | 
was delighted to hear that our musik 
teacher, Mrs. Donnabelle Neal, was to 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 


have charge of all the music classes. The 
music room is quite large and the seats 









are folding chairs which can easily be 
removed for floor space. It has a piano, 
record player with many records, an auto 
harp and rhythm instruments 

After a few lessons in the music room 
my children came back one day telling m« 
all about a folk song and of the sad fate 


ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 
of the Old Gray Goose who was found 
dead in the mill pond. They wanted me 


° eal, i to hear the song; I heard it Reports ot 
what they did in the music room came to 


me almost daily thereafte: They had 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS learned the words of “America,” or thes 


had listened to the calls of birds on a rex 
ord and could identify them, or Johnny 
EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 

low unobstructed vision of musicians, di 
rector and audience. Group performances 
show better’ and have more ‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 
easy to handle units with strong 4° x 8’ SET-UP 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 






(yes, the one who can’t read) had played 
on the autoharp while the others sang 
After a few invitations to accompany 
them to the music class, I told the chil 
dren that someday I would surprise them, 
and that I did. I entered the room un 
noticed, for Mrs. Neal was at the piano 
and the children were engaged in a sing 
ing game. My little Sam, who wrestled 
by day and moaned by night with arith 
metic and spelling, was skipping as light 
ly as a feather on an April breeze, with 


folding | labi 1 4 ; - ; 
mane en, Gunes & 5. & 2 & *% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL his bootstrings untied and just flying 


elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and : » 
about as he “Bow-Bow-Bowed Belinda. 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores oe STRONG RIGID, SAFE 7 , 

in @ space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. - ’ I joined in the next game or so and the 
*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR children said I did very well, considering 

STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE As the Christmas season approached 






Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. co. the children were singing the beloved 


2744 S$. 34th Street, Miiwavkee 46, Wis. 


* SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


carols, only somewhat differently but 
lovelier than ever. They told me it was 


Bc ental has ella AS elo 2 adhd te halt ladda tadat “partner songs” when two carols are sung 
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at the same time making such beautiful 
harmony. lor the assembly program there 
was u play with many songs. Grades one 
through six participated, and the white 
robed choir of 350 children’s voices was 
a heavenly thing 
\nother opportunity for performances 
before a large audience came in the spring 
Mrs. Neal had prepared a number by eac! 
grade for the program. Beginning with 
the first grade who sang, skipped, 
marched, or skated as the tempo of the 
music changed, there was evidence of 
many things the children had learned. My 
third graders did “Comin’ Through the 
; a sort of a polka and waltz to me, 
but to them a singing game. There was 
an Indian song and dance, using drums 
that had been made in the music class, by 
the fifth graders, and so on up to the 
“Virginia Reel” done by the sixth grad 
ers. As I watched the extravaganza I 
found myself musing 
“If the sages ask thee wh 
feet do shuffl 
{ud accent well the beat when 
loud the drums do muffle, 
Tell them dears, that to mankind 
music ts entrancing 
And rhythm is its own excuse 
for dancing 
Che final number came and all the chil 
dren from the biggest to the littlest were 
singing : 
“O-O-Ok-la-homa, where the ‘wind 
comes sweeping down the plain 
And the waving wheat can sure 
smell sweet 
When the wind comes right 
the ram... 


behind 


And by this time I was musing to myself 
again: 
‘Breathes there a man with soul s 
dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land.’”’ 
“Please, Principal Dickerson and Su 
perintendent Vaughn,” I continued my 
meditation, “Let me teach the children to 
see, hear, smell, feel, and taste reading, 
spelling, and the other third grade as 
signments, but let Mrs. Neal teach them 
music ! 
Dona CuMMINGS, Sapulpa, Okla 
homa. {Reprinted by permission from / he 
Oklahoma Teacher, September, 1958. | 
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Southern Band Directors 
Conference 
THVUE SECOND SOUTHERN band directors 


conference, under the joimt sponsor 

ship of the Louisiana State Univer 
sity Bands Department and the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, at the 
Bellemont Motor Hotel in Baton Rouge 
from Thursday, [Iebruary 19 throug! 
Saturday, February 21, 1959, announced 
as a feature the twelfth annual survey 
band literature in conjunction with t! 
( onferen € 

Another announced highlight—the 

ganization of the Second Southern Barn 


Directors’ Band made up of instrumental 


music teachers from the Southern states 
engaged Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Director 
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INSTRUMENTS THE INSTRUMENTS 
@F' THE- OF THE ORCHESTRA 
ORGHESTRAY Performed by First Desk Men of the 


Handy Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
oad Vinnie David Randolph, narrator 


Set es pe eg ees 
PR SURDED OF HOEY OEER BER HF /e0 HERES BOR's BOERS BeCmEEreD 


oane cA20004......., With 14,000 word monograph containing a history 














of the orchestra and each instrument, a chart of 
the tonal and frequency range of each instrument 
A High Fidelity how to use this album for hi-fi testing. 
Exposition of the 2-12" Boxed—VRS-1017/18 List Price $9.96 
Range and Special 
Capabilities of Each “The most literate and informative demonstra- 


' tion set I have ever heard 
nstrument with James G. Deane. Washington D.C. Star 
Ex ples Drown 3 - to have such a compendium available in 
am so concise and portable a format should prove a 
from the Symphonic — to saeent, teacher, hi-fi bug, musician and 
ayman alike. In my book, this is a prize-winning 
Repertory. album.” Hi-Fi & Music Review 


. 


Available at your local record dealer, or direct from 
VANGUARD RECORD SALES CORP., 154-M West 14th St., New York 11, N.Y 
Only checks or money orders accepted 


Quantity discounts to schools available on request 











Just Published! 


Worship Him with Song! 


You, your mixed choir, and your congregation will 
enjoy this inspirational music. These are fine chor 
uses from various sources, not too difficult, and 
within average voice range. 96 pages. Price $1.00 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


Our Singing Nation—The exciting story of Amer 
ica, told in the songs of its people from the 
Pilgrims to the present. Price 75 cents 


Sing a Song at Sight—A practical, interesting method which rapidly 
develops ability to read music at sight Price $1.00 


Building a Church Choir—This inspiring, yet simple down-to-earth book 
tells the how, why, and when of organizing, training, and building 
a church choir Price $4.00 


Hi-Fi Band Book—Originality and modern harmonization keep interest 
high, while providing the 
right degree of challenge to 
your band Parts 50c 

Conductor $1.25  @Qn Sa Tv a c617\-) oe 

Send for your approval copy 

today! PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


iF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con 
servatories 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall . . 


LISTENING TO MUSIC 


CREATIVELY, 2nd Ed. 
by EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM 


A new edition of a basic text in Mus‘c 
Appreciation that has been adopted in 
some 300 universities, colleges and 
teachers colleges. Dr. Stringham’s work 
has contributed to the cultural back- 
ground of more than 120,000 students 
It not only evokes listening interest and 
the development of personal taste and 
discrimination in music, but creates an 
of the close relationship be- 
an art form and other 


awarenes 
tween music as 
fine art 


624 pp. Pub. 1958 


A SOURCE BOOK 
OF MUSICAL EXCERPTS 


by HOWARD A. MURPHY, Columbia 
University, and ROBERT A. MELCHER 
Oberlin College 


Text price $6.75 


Here is a source book of music for 
analysis. The harmonic vocabulary of 
each chapter progresses step by step, 
paralleling music theory as it is taught 
in most colleges and conservatories 
245 excerpts of musical 
from the 17th to the 20th century, rep- 
resenting 52 different composers, are 
Each excerpt is a complete 
musical thought 


masterpieces 


presente d 


Pub. 1959 


approx. 176 pp. 
Text price $3.50 


COUNTERPOINT 
by KENT KENNAN, 


University of Texas 


A major contribution to the study of 
18th Century counterpoint, this new 
book is designed as a text for courses 
on 18th Century contrapuntal practice 
Beginning with a free species approach, 
the book proceeds through a study of 
two- and three-part inventions, canon, 
invertible counterpoint, 
and finally fugue 


201 pp. Pub. 1959 
Text price $4.95 


chorale forms 


To receive : So copies promptly, 
write: BOX 903 


Pe PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 





Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


SYMPHONY 


LOTTO 


GQ * a * 
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It's New! It's Exciting! 
It's Educational! 2 to 6 Players 


$9.50 
MARCEIL G. BISHOP 


2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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Emeritus of Northwestern University 
Bands, Evanston, Illinois, as conductor 
and guest conductor at the conference 
concert 

In addition to Mr. Bainum, the confer 
ence staff includes Arthur Saam Best, 
head of the Music Education Department 
it Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land, Ohio; Nilo W. Hovey, educational 
director for H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elk 
hart, Indiana; Richard 
director, W k 


Company 


Shorey, educ a 
Ludwig Drum 
Don Jacoby, 


tional 
Chicago, Illinois 
first trumpeter of the Columbia Broad 
casting System, and Don McCathren, di 
rector of bands at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, also serve as 
clinicians during the three-day meeting as 
well as performing as soloists at the final 
oncert 
{ include 
k. B. Robert, dean of the College of Edu 
itior id Everett I Timm, director 
of the School of Music at Louisiana S.U 
L.. Bruce Jones conducts the Louisiana 
State University Concert Band at the 
Conference Concert. Thomas N. Tyra, 
issistant to Mr Jones, 


Speakers for the conterence 


presides at a 
lootball 


{ sion on 
Band 
[his conference is distinctive in that 


ides a cross-section of instrumental 


‘Scoring tor the 


activities at the professional, college, and 
high school levels In addition to the 


band 


directors’ band and the University 
hand, a selected band of high school stu 
dents from East Baton 
serves as a reading and demonstration 


Entertainment planned for the 


Rouge Parish 
group 
band directors includes a performance by 
| Musici.” 


virtuosi-soloists 


the Italian ensemble of twelve 


Epwarp J]. HerMaAnn, Coordinator 
of Music and Art, Louisiana State De 
partment of k:ducation, Baton Rouge 


l_outstana 


> 


Piano Boom? 


CCORDING to a survey reported by the 
A American Music Conference, pi 
anos, long-time family musical favorites, 
are having a new surge of popularity. Of 
the nation’s estimated 30,000,000 amateur 
musicians, approximately 20,700,000 have 
their fun at the piano keyboard. A recent 
telephone survey of 3,888 homes in 73 
cities throughout 33 states, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia, has revealed 
some interesting information. More than 
half of those questioned felt that piano 
lessons should be a regular part of the 
school program, and an even larger\num 
ber want piano instruction given in the 

hools in addition to band and orchestra 
1500 of those questioned felt 
that the instruction should be given dur 
ing school time. Of the 832 homes that 


instruction 


reported some member of the family to be 
studying piano, 515 were working with a 
private teacher. The next largest group, 
116, were studying in a parochial school 
\nother interesting statistic released by 
the American Music Conference is their 
estimate of 30,550,000 music instruments 
owned in the U.S. in the year 1958 as 
ompared with 17,100,000 in the year 
193 


announcing the NEW... 


PRO ART 
ETUDE LIBRARY 


BY PIANO TEACHERS 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


... there has never been 
anything like it! 


Your FREE sample copy is ready 
and waiting—where shall we 
send it? (No obligation of course) 


PRO ART PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. MEJ 159 
WESTBURY, L.I., NEW YORK 











DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
SPECIAL LAYOUTS UPON REQUEST 


When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Music Epucators JourNAl 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND 


CHURCH 
CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Music in the Senior High School 


THIS PUBLICATION is the report of Commission VI , 
of the “Music in American Life” committee plan under 
which the Music Educators National Conference operated oe 


in the years 1951-1958. The national chairman of the 
Commission, Wayne S. Hertz, says in the introduction, 
the publication is presented 

“. . As the thoughtful, considered statements of ; 
competent people directly concerned with the high school M A ST kK R K KY 
music program, who see the necessity for more devoted ' — . ’ 
support of music education in a time of general question- N¢ ITE SELECTOR 


ing of the aims and purposes of education.” 


° DESIGNED 
Contents of the Book EXCLUSIVELY 
INTRODUCTION FOR USE WITH 


By Chairman of the Commission on —— . i. 
MASTER KEY | | 
A =: = 4 4 i 


Chapter I 
WHY MUSIC IS INDISPENSABLE CHROMATIC 
Mary Elizabeth Whitner avaee 
Educational Consultant PITCH 
Carl Fischer, Inc. = a 
INSTRUMENT 
Chapter II 
GENERAL MUSIC 
O. M. Hartsell 
Professor of Music Education 
College of Fine Arts 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
Chapter III 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ENSEMBLES 
Max D. Risinger 
Director of Choral Organizations 
School of Music 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Chapter IV 
BAND, WIND, PERCUSSION AND ENSEMBLES 
A. Verne Wilson 
Supervisor of Music 


rr se “ws open Now, at last, the Perfect Accessory to the 
a world-famous MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 


ORCHESTRA AND STRING INSTRUCTION 
AND ENSEMBLES - : 
wecens © Ck dae iiliae STRUMENT, to facilitate its use under 


Director of Music Education — ° 
Boise, Idaho, Public Schools extreme conditions. No more accidental 


Chapter VI blowing of two notes at the same time in 
MUSIC LITERATURE, COMPOSITION : : 
AND THEORY the dark. A MUST for Music Directors, 


G. Russell Ross . 
Associate Professor of Music Teachers, Students and Professional Mu- 


Central Washington College of Educatio a 
Ellensburg, Washington sicians. 


Chapter VII 
RELATED PROGRAMS— 
ASSEMBLIES, MUSIC PRODUCTIONS ” 
Jack E. Schaeffer 
Director of Music 
eattle, Washington, Public School - 
e See Your Music Dealer, or Write 


APPENDIX 


: WM. KRATT CO. 


Publication Due in March 


e Reed Instrument Manufacturers Since 1918 


$2.25 988 Johnson Place Union, N. J. 


Music Educators National Conference Represented by Robert Putter 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Ll Union Square, New York 3. N.Y. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 


Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 

No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 

Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 


Lock 


Friction Colla 
At Any Angle 


Holds Desk 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


ee 


A F of M Launches Two Major Projects 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE com 

A posed of leading exponents of mu 
sic has been organized to assist in the 
furtherance of two projects of the Amer 
ican Federation of Musicians. The first 
of these projects, the International String 
Congress, will provide annual scholar- 
ship instruction for talented young string 
instrumentalists; the second, the “Search 
for the Best Dance Band of 1959,” is a 
national contest to support the revival of 
public dancing to live music. Roy Harris, 
noted composer, conductor and educator, 
will direct the String Congress at a youth 
camp in the Greenleaf Lake Area of Okla 
homa. There a minimum of 50 scholar- 
ship students between the ages of 15 and 
the United States and Canada 
an artist-teacher faculty 

from June 15 through August 8. Ex- 
penses will be paid by American Federa- 
tion of Musicians Locals, approximately 
forty of which have already pledged con 
tributions. The faculty and students will 
give twelve or fourteen free concerts to 


21 trom 
will study with 


Arthur Dougan, president, National Fed- 
Music Clubs; Gerald Doty, 
American String Teachers 

Vanett Lawler, executive 
Music Educators National 
Conference; Carl WHaverlin, president, 
Broadcast Music, In Paul Cunning 
ham, president of ASCAP. 

Among those serving on the National 
Committee of the Best New Dance Band 
of 1959 are top orchestra leaders, How- 
ard Barlow, Sammy Kaye, Lawrence 
Welk, and Stan Kenton; Tom Archer, 
publicity chairman, and Otto Weber, 
managing secretary of the National Ball- 
room Operators Association; Richard 
Frolich, ASCAP; Oliver Daniel, Broad- 
cast Music, Inc.; Paul E. Richards and 
Don Jacoby, Conn Instrument Corpora- 
tion; A. C. Weems, General Artists 
Corporation; S. Turner Jones, executive 
secretary, Music Teachers National 
Association, Inc.; Paul Ackerman, music 
editor, Billboard Magazine; Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell and Mrs. Dougan. 


eration of 
president, 
Association ; 
secretary, 


Herman D. Kenin, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, in- 
dicated his organization’s concern for 
music appreciation and music education 
when he said, “One of our nation’s most 
precious human resources is the potential 
of our talented youth. The Federation of 
Musicians is determined insofar as pos 
sible to fulfill its responsibilities in helping 
solve the major problems of music educa 
tion and to win public appreciation and 
support for this vital need. We are grati 
fied and encouraged to associated 
with us in some of these undertakings so 
many distinguished and able leaders in 
government, industry and the arts.” 


the citizens of Tulsa, providing for the 
students and the faculty of the String 
Congress a direct social relationship with 
the community which is helping to spon- 
Among those who will 
String Con 
James P 


sor the endeavor. 
serve on the International 
gress Advisory Committee are 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; Congress 
man Frank Thompson, Jr. of New Jer 
sey ; Governor-FElect J Howard Edmond 
Oklahoma; Leopold Stokowski; 
Eugene Ormandy; Leonard Bernstein: 
Howard Mitchell; Vladimir Golschmann ; 
Yehudi Menuhin; Szymon Goldberg; 
Gregor Piatigorsky; Nicholas Slonem 
Rosenbaum : Mrs 


son of 


have 


ky: Samuel Ronald 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE who met with A. F. of M. 
President Herman D. Kenin at the New York headquarters to assist in the promotion 
of two Federation music projects—the International String Congress and the Best 
new Dance Band of 1959. 


From left to right, seated: Mrs. Ronald Arthur Dougan, president, National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs; 8S. Turner Jones, executive secretary, Music Teachers National 
Association, Inc.; Herman D, Kenin, president, American Federation of Musicians; 
Miss Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, Music Educators National Conference; A. C. 
Weems, General Artists Corporation. 


Standing: Oliver Daniel, Broadcast Music, Inc.; George Gabriel, Broadcast Music, 
Inc.; Henry Ziccardi, A. F. of M. presidential assistant; Sammy Kaye; Paul Ackerman, 
Billboard Magazine; Paul E, Richards, Conn Instrument Corporation; Ernest E. 
Harris, vice-president, American String Teachers Association; Richard Frolich, 
ASCAP; Don Jacoby, Conn Instrument Corporation; Leopold Stokowski; Roy Harris 
director, International String Congress; Howard Barlow; Leo Cluesmann, secretary, 
American Federation of Musicians; George V. Clancy, treasurer, A. F. of M.; Otto 
Weber, managing secretary, National Ballroom Operators Association; Jack Ferentz, 
4. F. of M. presidential assistant. 
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Dear Mr. Band Director 
(An Open Letter*) 


Vi ANY THANKS for your “Open Let 
LV ter” regarding the problems of 
published band music, printed in 

the November-December 1958 Musi 
EpucAToRS JOURNAI \s a composer 
arranger, and publisher, I agree with you 
that something should be done about 
clearing up and standardizing the band 
mstrumentation 

May I add a few observations of my 
own, which may not agree with your ow 
opinions, but which may help clarify the 
situation 

(1) There is no particular saving for 
the publisher in printing horn or other 
parts back to back This practice sore 
times leads to confusion. The real prob 
lem lies in the continued manufacture and 
purchase of Eb and F horns, C and Db 
Piccolos, not to mention Eb Clarinets, 
Kb Flute Ss, etc., et Let us standardize the 
instruments of the band first, the rest 
will fall into place by itself 

(2) Since most of us agree by now that 
the demand for full scores has not been 
borne out by sales, and that it is imprac- 
tical for many, if not most, publishers to 
finance such scores, let us therefore con 
centrate on improving and encouraging 
the development of clear and practical 
abbreviated or condensed scores rather 
than to continue to beat our breasts for 
full scores 

(3) The great duplication of publica 
tions of public domain material is to be 
expected in a free society and is par 
alleled similarly in the phonograph record 
industry. Let me tell you of the think 
ing that lead us here at Staff Music Pub 
lishing Company to publish a new ar 
rangement of Pomp and Circumstance 
Before it was in the public domain in the 
United States, the only available band 
arrangement (to our knowledge) was the 
original version by Elgar. Since this was 
a difficult arrangement, it seemed desir 
able to make a new arrangement of easie1 
grade Also styles and sonoroties i 
orchestrations have changed, agai call 
ing for new arrangements. Further, one 
has no way of knowing what 


publisher 
other publisher intends to publish 
t a certain amount of duplication ts 
hound to occur 
(4) “Educational Music” as every good 
publisher knows, is simply a generic tern 
for publications for sale in the school mar 
ket. If some of the publications are not 
in the best of taste, or do not meet the 
technical ability of school musicians, the 
fault perhaps lies with the band director 
who continues to purchase such must 
Cordial], 
Mr. PusLisner 
By Maurice Gardner, Educational 
Director, Staff Music Publishing Co 
Great Neck, New York 


*In response te 
Publisher,” 1 
Indiana Novem! 


is mag 


DANCE CAT ALOG of the Children’s Mu 
sic Center, 2858 West Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6, California is now available 


free to all MENC members. 
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The internationally celebrated conductor WILFRID PELLETIER, co-founder of the 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY and director of its “Youth Concerts,” rehearses the 
orchestra with his NORELCO tape recorder close at hand, For many seasons, 
MR. PELLETIER was the congenial conductor of the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC “Young 
People’s Concerts,” the METROPOLITAN OPERA and the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR. A familiar figure in the field of music education, he estab- 
lished, and continues to serve, as director of the CONSERVATOIRE de MUSIQUE et 
d’ART DRAMATIQUE of the Province of Quebec. According to the Maestro, “When 
it comes to teaching music, words alone are never enough. Successful communica- 
tion between teacher and student depends, in large measure, upon the student's 
ability to accurately hear his own efforts. I have found that the superb “mirror 
image” provided by my NORELCO ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder is my guarantee of 
optimum communication, and thereby the student’s guarantee of progress.” The 
NorRELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dpt. 1AA2,280 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y. 





FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS 


Uy HORUS RISERS 


@ STANDING 


Put up te 72 Singers on only 
4 unites 


See each member, hear each Dim — _S 
voice vindeal M0 ‘ 
Immediate delivery I | > To 


a 
rf 
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@ SEATED 


Complete Set accommodates 
Chorus of 85 

Doubles for Band or Orchestra 

Rearrange Sections to fit any 
Stage or Group 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE ... Easy to Set up — Move — Store 
Designed for maximum proficiency — Greatest safety — Visible 
control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sounds 
better on a WENGER RISER. 


All Bolted 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction 
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13 Wenger Bidg. Owetenna, Minnesota Edges 














NORREN STEEL MUSIC EQUIPMENT 


* NORREN MUSIC FILES 
* NORREN FOLIO CABINETS 
* NORREN INSTRUMENT STORAGE CABINETS 
* NORREN RECORD CABINETS 


NORREN is simple to use—NORREN is economical, 


Add beauty as well as utility to your library. 
Used by leading music educators the world over. 


W rite jor a copy ol descriptive brochure 


Norren Manufacturing Company 
P. O. Box 5086, Pasadena 8, California 


Pat. Applied For 








Now Available 


Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 


Second Edition 


Compiled by Helen Hewitt 
86 pages $2.00 


Lists 342 completed dissertations 
and 208 dissertations in progress 


Indexed by author and subject 


Address orders to: 
Music Teachers National Association 


775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, Néw York 


s no better 
copy instru 


“rn Musicwriter 


orchestra or 


band than 
your “Musician's PRECISION 
Model Musicwriter 
Special translucent INSTRUMENT 
and green tint music 
pepers available FOR MUSIC 


Your inquiry is in 


vited NOTATION 


RB Trade Mark registered U.S. Pat. Off 
ne - ' . ow o~ 
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Reduced trom actual Musicwriter copy 


2915 East Colfax Ave 
Denver 6, Colo., U.S.A 


Music Print Corporation 


In the Opinion of 
The American Council of 


Learned Societies 


THE American Council of 
Learned Societies convened a 
conference of college and uni- 
versity teachers and teachers 
of music in the secondary 
schools in the summer of 1958 
to consider secondary school 
curriculum problems in the 
fields of English, foreizn lan- 
guages, social studies, art and 
music. Following is the report 
of the Music Panel which ap- 
peared in the November 1958 
Newsletter of the ACLS. All 
vill agree that the statement 
demands thoughtful reading by 
every music educator ard all 
who are concerned with music 
and its part in the program of 
education. 


tc has beet i part of the cur 
M riculum of — the \merican high 
schools since thet: incention in the 
middle of the 19th centur Llowever, mu 
sic as a subject for serious study did not 
really come into its own until after World 
War | Since that time there his beer 
1 phenomenal growth, particularly in the 
aret of instrumental music, and constant 
improvement both in the calibre of musi 
cal performance and in the quality of 
musical literature employed 
Che members of the panel reaffirm their 
belief that music should be an integral 
part of the secondary school curriculum 
The cultural values to be derived from 
musical study speak for themselves. The 
panel also recognizes the recreational 
valve of music and encourages its stud 
for leisure time use. In addition, the panel 
felt that some provision should be made 
for those students planning careers it 
music 
The panel considers the present cur 
ricular offerings in the field of music on 
the high school level to be basically sound, 
but feels that they do rot come as close 
as they should to accomplishing their real 
objectives. Recognizing the fect that there 
was considerable variation in the musi 
offerings ivailable in high — schools 
throuehout the United States, the panel 
felt that in many places the recreational 
values of music had heen overstressed and 
that there have been only tol:en attempts 
to broaden the base of participation in 
musical activities 


Specific Weaknesses in the 
Present Program 


(1) Too often the high school musi 
program consisted of band, orchestra and 
chorus, enrolling only students with mu 
sical aptitude and talent. (The panel did 
not wish, however, to minimize the value 
of these groups, especialiy for students 
who will not go to college.) 

(2) There has been a tendency to ove 
stress certain activities of questionable 
musical value. It was felt that the march 
ing band in particular needed to be de 
emphasized and placed in the category of 
in extra-curricular activity The panel 
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Introducing the Brasses 
Percussion, the Pulse of Music 
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ANOTHER FIRST! The original space- 


saving portable Peery Folding Risers 


have done it again, this time with the 
new exclusive steel support leg that 4 
reinforces the center of your new Peery 
Riser giving it added strength and add 
ing years to its life of service to you. 


Of course, bolts at ALL points of stress! 
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SOLOIST REEDS 


made in Paris by the makers of 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds 


es — Distributed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Southern Music Co. of San Antonio, Texas 


has purchased the 


Albert J. Andraud Wind Instrument Library 


of Cincinnati, Ohio 


i". 


ee 


All future orders for this material 
Should be sent to San Antonio, Texas 
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SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 BROADWAY 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Prevailing Practices in the 
Supervision of 
Instrumental Music 


AS THE RESULT of a conversa 
tion that began at a convention a few 
years back, Corwin H. Taylor, super- 
visor of instrumental music in the 
Baltimore schools, has conducted a 
study of supervisory practices in 
cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. The supervisors in the initial 
discussion felt that they would like 
to know how their colleagues were 
handling certain problems and Tay 
lor took it upon himself to find out. 
He constructed a description of prac 
tices in Baltimore and sent copies to 
all of the cities in the country that 
showed a population in excess of 
100,000 in the 1950 census. His re- 
port, on which this article is based, 
includes replies from forty-four of 
those cities (plus Baltimore) 


T HAS BEEN possible to identify certain 
i] current practices in the supervision of 
instrumental music in the larger cities of 
America. For example, in the 1950's the 
philosophy of instrumental music most in 
use is one which emphasizes broad par- 
ticipation, personal and social growth and 
a high quality of musical experience. This 
might be contrasted with the second 
decade of the century when instrumental 
music was gaining a foothold in the 
schools and the emphasis was on the tal- 
ented pupil and the vocational value of 
the experience 

The current practice seems to be for 
most instrumental teachers to teach all 
the instruments, though it may be done 
in either like-instrument or like-family 
classes. Instrumental instruction is now 
most frequently given in school time with 
secondary school students meeting five 
times a week and elementary students 
only twice 

Instruction most frequently starts in the 
fourth grade, but beginning lessons are 
offered through the elementary and junior 
high schools. It is a prevailing practice 
to give grades in instrumental music. 
Instrumental teachers are most apt to be 
employed full time in secondary schools 
and from one-half to three and one-hali 
days in the elementary schools, according 
to the need. Secondary schools are sup 
plied with instructors first, and then as 
many of the elementary schools are serv 
iced as the local budget will permit. Re- 
cruitment of students for the program is 
done through demonstrations, question- 
naires, letters to homes and tests, and 
children are selected by considering apti 
tude, interest, personality and _ school 
recommendation 

Among the functions currently held to 
be the responsibility of the instrumental 
supervisor are the following 


Ouality of instruction. 

Curricular recommendations 

Recommendations for teacher selection. 

Recommendations for teacher assignment. 

Recommendations for equipment and ma- 
terials budgets 

Selection of equipment (with teacher aid). 

Selection of materials (with teacher aid). 
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Servicmy and repair of equipment 

Assignment of student teachers THE SENSATIO 
Rating of student teachers 

In-service education of teachers 

Recommendations for desian of facil 

T¢ lez ston programs 

Radio programs 

City-wide festivals 


General coordination 


It is general practice for teacher can 
didates to be interviewed. A _ bachelor’s 
legree, a major in instrumental music and 
ippropriate practice teaching are now 
required of all candidates and a probation 
ary teaching period of two or three years 
is common 

Equipment purchases are most fre 
quently made by competitive bidding, and 
hand uniforms are usually purchased from | 
local school funds. It is customary to | 
equip newly constructed buildings with | 
band and orchestra instruments 

Inclusion of adequate facilities for in 


~ \ 
strumental music in the building plans of cp bl weigh 
secondary schools is common practice, t ELECTRIC ORGAN on 
but this is not nearly as prevalent in ele Oh al e 
e Brilliant Tone « Plugs in Any Electric Outlet $] 3 00 Slightly 
LIST 


mentary schools. A trend in that dire¢ higher 
tion would seem to be developing, how e 4 Full Octaves F to F « Volume Control “anh al 


« Additional Models with built-in pick-ups available Rockies 
HARMOPHONE is the only portable electric organ in its price range to provide adult width keys, stain 
terials by competitive bidding. More com a eee and genuine keyboard experience. It is a quality instrument, precision crafted for lasting 
mon currently is the practice of estab 
lishing a central office allotment for the If you are unable to buy the Hermophone in your vicinity 
books and band Refuse substitutes 


ever; there also seems to be a trend 
toward the purchase of instructional ma 


at all good music stores and music departments 


write Dept. ME for name of nearest dealer 


purchase of instruction 


and orchestra library. Also widespread is 2 
the instituting of several libraries (in Le » * Ay RODUCTS Corp. 


structional materials, band orchestra, en ! ie subsidiary of ST. LOUIS MUSIC SUPPLY CO., INC. 
semble, and records) in the central office 7° a ae * . SFT} West Pine Bivd. St. Lovis 8, Mo 


Supervisors encourage good library pro 
cedures in the separate schools 
[wo other practices that seem to lb 





developing are constructing curriculum 
guides or courses of study and integrating 


instrumental music with elementary class 


[A limited number f mimcographed 
opies of Corwin Taylor's study are avail CHORUS 
thle and may be secured from the MENC 
Headquarters Office, 1201 16th St. N.W., | O, Sing With Exultation W. Glen Darst 
Washington, D. C., $1.00.| (Ascension or general use 


Let All the World Keep Triumph E. A. Hovdesven 


S.A.1.B. (Easter or general 
Grant, Holy Jesus (Lent or general Robert Graham 


Lead Us, O Lord 


John Cacavas 


( Wendy Martin Kalmanoft 


( Take, O Take Those Lips Away Jerome Neff 


Women Philip Gordon 


Reference copies sen? on request 


Full Symph 


Golliwogg s Cake-Walk Debussy-Cray 5.00 8.00 


American Week-End March deGastyne-Werle 8.00 11.00 


Swing Bolero Paul Yoder 6.00 8.50 


AND AGAIN AVAILABLE 


Psalm for Band Vincent Persichetti 


COMPARING NOTES are three com 
posers during the seventh annual festi P A 
val of the Midwest University Compos Condensed scores sent on reques 
er’s Exchange at Washington University 

in St. Louis. Left to right: Lawrence R LK N VOGEL CO INC 
Smith of Central Michigan College at A ~ ° . 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan; Richard 7 : 
Wienhorst of Valparaiso University in 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Indiana, and Robert Wykes of Washing 
ton University 
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BELL LYRAS by KITCHING 


For School Orchestras and Marching Bands 


Manufacturers Tuning and 


of mallet played workmanship 
instruments unconditionally 


for over 50 yrs. guaranteed. 


) bar is 4%” thick, 
finish for lasting 


nt specifications 


width 20 


V rit 


} 


B. F. KITCHING & CO. Inc. 9047 Monroe Ave., Brookfield, 11 








Wm. §. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
FLUTES — ie, mee 
PICCOLOS Ie, 
REPAIRS —All Makes 


nv. Brooch: Wm. §. HAYVHES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 15, 1.4 


FLUTES — PICCOLOS — REPRIRS—All Mokes 








tbsolutely No Obligation 


3 Month Trial Subseription 





‘Choral & Organ Guide” is published ten times 
yearly. Contains articles, reviews and special features 
CHORAL MUSIC REVIEWS Frank, honest re 
views to make your rehearsing time more profitable, 
and to make your performances much more inter 
esting and exciting! 








Please send me a FREF Month Trial Subscription to 
CHORAL & ORGAN GUIDE 


NAME 
STREET 


cirry STATE 


Please ma thi pon promptly 


Choral & Organ Guide, 10 Fiske Place, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 








The New York Flute Club 


» the di 
to this 
with the 


Orchestra undet 


Sa very active flut 
h his duties in the orches 
concertising with a chamber 
1 soloist Busy 
time to 
Inb and t 21\ freely 
its growth 
commuit 


Founded witl ut a few dozen members, 


Harry H. Moskovitz 
President, New York Flute Club 


ts a membership of about 150 


recitals are given eacl 


season, 

on the last Sunday of the month, 
Fischer Hall 

Many prominent flutist 

it these cor 


have appeared 


erts and a great deal of new 


talent has beet discovered among the 
younger players who are selected to pet 
form at the seventh concert of the seasor 
in April. From the best of these younger 
artists, a few are invited to give an entire 
recital during the following seasor It is 
simply amazing how much talent there 
is today, talent that would have very little 
chance of being heard on a concert plat 
form if it were not for these Flute Club 
programs 

Although many eminent flutists appear 
during these concerts, no one is paid. It 
is considered an honor to be invited to 


play one of these programs and many of 
the soloists have gone to great expense 1n 
engaging accompanists or entire string 
groups to collaborate with them 

The aim of the New York Flute Club 


is to further the art of flute playing, to 
provide opportunities for outstanding 
flutists and flute compositions to be heard 


to encourage works for the flute as solo 


or in combination with other instruments, 
and to promote appreciation ot the flute 
and its vast literature \mong its mem 
bers are professional and amateur flutists, 
young al old, and also players ot ther 
imstruments. Dues are $6.00 a year and 
each member is permitted to invite two 


guests to each of the seven concerts, a 
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of outstanding 

quality and wear- 

ing ease, styled 

with grace and 

dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A Pp E T E K $ 0 N Company 


Dept.M-2 501 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 
We are occasionally able to offer 

. pre-used robes in excellent condi- 

tion at a considerable saving. 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Musi¢ writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tesks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


Portable—with carrying 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


| 


| 
sy a wk 
ote 
- A. 
(Notes 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Callf. 








BUY THE REED WITH THE GROOVES 














BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Rebultt and New. New accessories. 

Rental Plan. School Budget Plaaa FREE 

Music Aptitude T Write for catalog and 

MEYERS BAND NEWS. Distributors Besson 

Alexander, Buffet, Haynes, Ludwig, ete 
MEYERS MUSIC COMPANY 

454 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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business of running 


bargain indeed. The 
the organization is conducted by a board 
of directors consisting of thirteen mem 


bers who are elected at the annual meet 


Many modern works for flute, or in 
cluding the flute, have had their first 
performance at New York Flute Club 


Many fine old works have been 
1} 


concerts 


dug up from obscurity and presented to 


these enthusiastic audiences It is a 
gratitying sight to see so many people 
of all ages, from young students to elderly 
amateurs or professionals, getting enjoy 
ment out of music by their favorite instru 
ment, the flute 

The programs have included a_ wide 
variety of works, some of which have 
required a tremendous amount of prep 
aration, for example the composition of 
Henry Brant which calls for eleven flute 


lrederick Wil 
A unique 


This was presented by 
kins and it was later recorded 
concert was given by John Wummer, solo 
flutist of the New York Philharmoni 
when he gave an entire recital for wu 
accompanied flute and did a very remark 
able iob of it ( There are no measures 
rest in an unaccompanied flute solo!) A 
few years ago, the Kuhlau Flute Quartet 
was performed by sixteen selected flutists 
conducted by Samuel Baron, four on each 
part but arranged that all sixteet 
played only in the torte passages It was 
a very beautiful performance and a men 
orable event 
In looking over a file of the Club’s pr 
find many such unusual 
only Dos ible be« ius¢ 
of those who genet 
time, talent and fina 
/ York Flute 


ganizati 


KARL BRADLEY has been appointed to 
the educational department of G. Schir 
mer In¢ innounce 
ment by Rudolph Tau 

hert, president of the 

New York music 

lishing house. A 

eran in the music 

field Mr Bradley 

started his 
1923 with Friedrich’s 

Music Store in Grand 

Rapids, Michigan. He 

has held positions with 

Theodore Presser Co. 

in Philadelphia; Gam 

ble Hinged Music Co. 

and Lyon & Healy, 

Inc., of Chicago; Edwin H. Morris & Co 
New York and, most recently, 
Harold Flammer, Inc f New York. Mr 
Bradley is especially well known in the 
music education field for his exceptional 
acquaintance with publications and com 
posers in all areas of secular and reli 
vocal musi H appointment 
lucational taff 


, according to a recent 


career in 


gious 
ring the chirmer ¢ 
full force fol wing the death 

ver 22nd of the firm educa 


tional director, Barry H. Drewes 


Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


our reference. 


uUer 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET- CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 
If practice includes 
\ metronome too.* 


The 
’ Electric 
I panz Metronome 


*How? Get Book METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1 


For $1.00 book, or information, write 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 














ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


1 One MODERN 


€ 


represent the greatest change in the art 
of piano education in the past 100 years 
er a New W j { M Ed ation 


Write now for a Free copy of 
AN FACHIN T AY 


Robert Whitford Publication 


Dept. E, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fila. 








Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. MI 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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New Adjudication Forms 


The forms listed below are new with one exception (Stu- 
dent Conductors). Three of them, Instrumental Ensemble 

String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-!6) 
and Marching Band Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), repre- 
sent categories not previously available. The others are 
thoughtful revisions of previously existing forms, some of 
which have seen little change from the first sheets prepared 
in the 1930s by the Committee on Adjudicating of the 
American Bandmasters Association. Printed on a variety 
of colored paper, the new sheets are also punched for 
eal filing. The torms have been simp.ihed consider- 
ably and all statistical data is concentrated in one section 
lhree of those for large groups contain lined space on the 


5} > B-1 


loose 





ET Pp SC-4 
_|+> MB-5 
> DM-6 
-) v-7 


-) SRV-8 


-> vs-9 





Litt 
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gel 
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i. adi 
Aa 
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rig 


+p SIS-12 


= 
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ge ft 
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i > SIE-15 
+> VE-16 








=| srso.2 
M i» 0S0-3 


+) WIE-13 
> PHS-14 


> MBIS-17 


back for additional comment. These same three sheets are 
also provided with a detachable section for the adjudicator’s 
private comments to the director. The Marching Band 
Inspection Sheet provides on the back a diagram of a 200- 
piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating specific 
offenders in posture, uniform, state of instrument or per- 
sonal appearance. Band directors may wish to use these 
forms for their weekly inspections. Teachers will find even 
more classroom uses for others of the new forms than was 
true of the older ones. 

The following prices apply: 60¢ a dozen or 75¢ for one 
full set of 17. Quantities of 100 or more, $3.00 per hun- 
dred in any assortment. 


BAND 

SIGHT READING—BAND OR ORCH. 
ORCHESTRA OR STRING ORCHESTRA 
STUDENT CONDUCTOR 

MARCHING BAND 

TWIRLING—SOLO OR ENSEMBLE 
CHORAL—LARGE GROUP 

SIGHT READING—CHORAL 

VOCAL SOLO 


— +} PSEBO-10 PERCUSSION SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
+> Wis-11 


WIND INSTRUMENT SOLO 

STRING INSTRUMENT SOLO 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE—WIND 
PIANO OR HARP SOLO 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE—STRING | 
CHORAL—SMALL ENSEMBLE 
MARCHING BAND INSPECTION SHEET 


National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of the Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 





... In WICHITA 
Come in and 
dee our selections 
125 South Market 


rs 
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for your FESTIVALS! 


“HE 9° 


One of the great, popular sacred songs 
of our generation. This inter-denomina- 
tional song is a highlight 
performed 
— VOCAL SOLO (Low, Med., High) ea. .60 
— SCHOOL BAND ARRANGEMENT 
Full Band 4.00 
playable band alone or with choruses 
@ CHORALS (may be used with band 
arr.) 
— UNISON (with descant) —SA 
—S$SA —SAB —SATB —TTBB ea. .25 
— dunior High (SSCB) special arr. 3 


—ORGAN SOLO _ 1 
— ACCORDION SOLO r 
— DANCE ORCHESTRATION 150 


At your dealer or direct 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1842 West Ave. Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


whenever 











CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ RALPH HILTON is now director of 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the U.S. Na 
tional Commission for UNESCO, suc- 
ceeding Max McCullough, now studying 
at the Foreign Service Institute in prep 
aration for overseas duty 


@ JOSEPH M. RUNNING has succeeded 
LeRoy Anspach as Director of the School 
of Music at Centenary College, Shreve 
port, Louisiana. 


¢% JACK STEPHENSON is the newly ap 
pointed editor of the New Mexico Musi- 
cian, replacing C. M. Stookey. Mr. 
Stephenson is chairman of the music 
education department of the University 
of New Mexico. 


@ EUGENE F. STENSAGER, formerly 
choir director at Aberdeen, Washington 
High School, is now director of music 
at Grays Harbor Junior College in Aber 
deen. 


@ STEWART WEST is now on the fa 
ulty of Bakersfield Junior College in 
California, and has been succeeded at 
Centralia, Washington by Art Williams 


been named 
Division of 
Women at 


* ROBERT BARNES has 
chairman of the Fine Arts 
the Oklahoma College for 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 


@ CRESTON KLINGMAN is presently 
on leave from Knox College in Gales 
burg, Illinois to study for his doctorate 
at Kansas University. 


# VERNON CROUCH has resigned his 
position as director of the high school 
band at Sterling, Kansas and has joined 
the faculty of Wesleyan College at Mil 
tonvale, 


@ ELIZABETH I. HASTINGS has been 
succeeded by Leo Balandyke as director 
of music in the Fair Haven, Massachu 
setts, public schools 


@ AMY L. MAC CONNELL of Allentow: 


Pennsylvania, died January 7, 1959 


@ MYRTLE JENSEN, Associate Prof 

sor of Music at Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio died at her home in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, September &, 1958 


Counell 


member 


@ MOLLIE HILDEBRAND of 
Bluffs, Iowa and an MEN‘ 


since 1947 died January 9%, 1959 


@ MARVIN LINDLEY of the fa ulty of 
East Tennessee State College in John 
son City died December 30, 1958. He 
had been a member of MENC since 1942 
oo CURT SAC HS, renowned musicologist 
and author, beloved H a teacher and 
leader in the United States and through 
out the world, died February 5, 1959 
Born in Berlin in 1881, he emigrated to 
the United States in 1939, accepted a 
professorship at New York University 


“ AUGUSTUS LAWSON, pianist and 
teacher, died at his home in Hartford, 
Connecticut, February 7, 1959, closing a 
distinguished musical career of 64 years 
{is son Warner Lawson, dean of Howard 
University School of Music, 
of the MEJ Editorial Board 


is a member 


@ EMANUEL ONDRICEK, distinguished 
violinist and member of the music fac 
ulty at Boston University’s School of 
Fine and Applied Arts 1952, died 
December 30 at his home in Boston. He 
is survived by his wife, the former 
Gladys Posselt, a concert pianist and 
also a member of the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts Music Faculty at Boston 
University 


since 


R BANDS 


AND GLEE CLUE 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTU! 


SHAWL COLLAR 


In beautiful 
spotlight colors: 
Red, Powder Bive, 
Grey, Royal Blue, 
Maroon, Gold, Pink, 
Green, White 

All Fully lined 


$1590 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


Ryawl COLLARD 
Bue, ody, mn 


ellow. F ‘ 


~~ p* 
BLAZERS 
Plaids and 
o of 
Bultons. 
or flop 
center 


Solids, 
Stripes: 
Three 
a 
pockets ‘ 


“22.90 


pive, ¥ 
*219,908 
ad) ot * 

di fey 


eo 
° ’ 


Order Mow Or Send For Swatches & Ge 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MES) W.Y.C. - 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


Masic Divisien of 
Educational Piacements 


We place music teachers 


throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


516 Fifth Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 








RECORDERS 


Precision German made WOOD 


Soprano reg. $5.00 $i 
Soprano CgD2% Holes reg. $5.75 2 
Alto reg. $13.50 » 
Tenor reg. $24.00 12 
Please add ibe for postage 


Keene Musical String Co. 
1307 144 Street 





9 
75 

7! 

o¢ 


Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
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A new Fred Waring Publication for your mixed 
chorus. Arranged by Hawley Ades with soft 
shoe vocal effect. Fun to sing, it’s just one in 
the new Shawnee Press Catalog “Singposts for 
Spring.” (sath 25¢) 


When brother ground-hog appears blinking his sleepy eyes 

Spring’s a’comin’ — shadow or no. Time to get ready; to think about 
new programs and plan for really fine presentations in the 

full spirit of the season. Be sure to get your free copy of 

“Singposts for Spring,” new SHAWNEE PRESS Catalog. From there on, 
your planning will be easier. Clip coupon now! 


KOOM BA YAH WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO? 


“come by here’ Another Houston Bright composition, this time 
An authentic African spiritual with unique in humorous vein. Solidly written and interest 
appeal. Arranged by Harry Harter (sath 25¢) ing to sing. (sath 25¢) 


GERONIMO ANTHEM FOR SPRING 


~ - ’ ? \ 
A wild and wooley tale about the famous injun From “Cavalleria Rusticana.” A wonderful way 


chief, arranged by Hawley Ades. (sath 25¢) to introduce your chorus to operatic literature 


(sath 30¢) 


THERE’S A MEETIN’ HERE TONIGHT PROCESSIONAL HYMN 


A rousing, rustic square dance and box lunch 

. Based 
sale, by Harry Simeone. Wonderful for staging 
(sath 30¢) 


on the sturdy old tune, “Gaudeamus 
Igitur.” Arranged by Julian Work for chorus 
with piano or band accompaniment. Especially 
good for graduation. Full band $7.00; Symph 


THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER band $9.00 (sath 30¢) 

Premiered in manuscript at the Los Angeles 

MENC last Spring. Composed by Houston WHO BUILT THE ARK? 

sright, this piece claims the rare combination By the inimitable Livingston Gearhart. Scored 
of artistic merit and ease of performance for mixed chorus, hammer and saw, with piano 
(sath 25¢) = accompaniment. (sath 30¢) 


IMAGINATION 

A fine Ringwald treatment of an always wel 
For reference copies of , ee — ware \\ come popular standard. (sath 25¢) 
any five of these new choral works, 
at no charge write to 
Shawnee Press, Inc 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna 


Please send me, at no charge, the following (check five i] 


KOOM BA YAH | |GERONIMO | | THERE’S A MEETIN’ HERE TONIGHT 

THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER ME AND MY SHADOW 

WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN 00? ANTHEM FOR SPRING 
“}PROCESSIONAL HYMN WHO BUILT THE ARK? IMAGINATION 


Shawnee Fess in. 
6 
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Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania CITY ZONE STATI 





Iu the tradition of 


GOOD CHORAL MUSIC 


DuRING the early part of this century the publishing 
firms of C. C. Birchard in Boston and Clayton 
F. Summy in Chicago were recognized sources fo1 
choral music of interest and merit. In the years to 
fo:low there developed in these companies a program 
to encourage fine choral publications with such respec- 
ted names in music as Charles W. Cadman, Peter W. 
Dykema, Jessie Gaynor, Henry Hadley, Harvey W. 
Loomis and Peter Lutkin. The efforts of these and 
many other talented musicians established a tradition 
of excellence in choral music for the church, the com- 
munity and the school. 

hrough the decades, with the inevitable changes 
in music styles and new demands of choirs andchoruses, 


other experienced composers and arrangers continued 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Contemporary Music Series 


This series has been carefully selected and 
edited by Gardner Read, Professor of Music 
at Boston University. It represents contem 
porary trends in choralcomposition withex- 
cellent examples by Aaron Copland, Ernst 
Bacon, Alan Hovhaness, Mr. Read and oth- 


er notable and experienced composers 


EDITION 


With music from the early polypho 
contemporary composers, this series is de 
voted to sacred and secular writing which 
shows the development of choral composi 
tion through several centuries. Editors of 
these authentic and practical works include 
Parke Barnard, Austin C. Lovelace and Paul 
Pisk. Contemporary styles are represented 
by Grant Fletcher, Earl George, Burrill 
Phillips and others. 


HF CERRO Re sm mma wr one ee see ee oee 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Check the following for free reference copies: 


F 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SERIES mixed [] treble 
CHORAL ART EDITION mixed [] 

CHORAL-INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE mixed [(] treble 
ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL SERIES mixed [] 

GUIDE FOR THE MUSIC EDUCATOR (complete list of choral music) [7] 


to enrich these two choral catalogs—Joseph Clokey, 
Katherine K. Davis, Father Finn, James R. Gillette, 
Morten Luvaas, Don Malin, Gladys Pitcher. Larger 
works by Ernest Bloch, George F. McKay and Howard 
Hanson, as well as special collections, contributed to 
the prestige of a tradition in good music 

Today the appeal and vitality of the standard rep- 
ertoire, imaginative arrangements, and exceptional 
original compositions is revealed in the large com- 
bined Summy-Birchard catalog of sheet music, choral 
books, cantatas and operettas. 

High-lighting this complete choral catalog are the 
four special series described below. They show the ex- 
tent to which the present catalog has developed in pre- 
senting the best in choral writing. 


CHORAL-INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 


There is an increased interest in small in- 
strumental groups accompanying the cho- 
rus. Here is a new series which has been pub- 

CHORAL 
lished to provide these interesting combina- 
INSTRUMENTAL 
tions of voices and instruments. Both sacred 
and secular, the compositions are excellent 


for festivals and unusual programs. 


ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL SERIES 
This new contemporary series is made up 
exclusively of practical Latin motets and 
masses. It is especially written for the service 
but much of the music ts entirely appropri- 
ate for concert use. Catholic choirmasters 
will find new and vital music in pieces 
by Edwin Fissinger, Robert Kreutz, Leo 
Sowerby and other composers dedicated to 


the advancement of fine church music 


SUMMY- 
BIRCHARD 
Publishing 
Company 





1834 Ridge Ave., 
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